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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————+>__—_ 


HE event of the week has been the arrest of Mr. Parnell 
under the Coercion Act, technically on the charge of 
inciting to intimidation, but really, of course, on that of insti- 
gating resistance tothelaw. Mr. Gladstone, at Leeds, on Friday 
week, warned the world that “the resources of civilisation in 
maintaining the law were not exhausted,” and that no force, or fear 
of force, would deter the Government from its duty of protecting 
the well-disposed. On Wednesday the Cabinet sat in council for 
four hours; and on Thursday morning Mr. Parnell was arrested 
in his hotel in Dublin, and conveyed to Kilmainham. Sufi- 
cient military precautions were taken to avoid any sudden rising 
of d mob, but the arrest was effected by the ordinary police, and no 
disturbance occurred. The word has been passed from America 
that there must be no insurrection, and at present the Land 
Leaguers are waiting to see what the people think, and an- 
nouncing only that the Land League will continue, and that its 
object will never be given up. Several more counties have been 
proclaimed, and rumours are, of course, afloat that more arrests 
will be made, and that the Castle will even resort to martial 
law. There is, however, little doubt that the Government, 
whose sole object is to see the law peaceably obeyed, will await 
the decision of the Irish people. In England and Scotland, the 
news has been received with universal approval, as indicating 
that the law will be sustained. 


The Government has not stated publicly its reasons for arrest- 
ing Mr. Parnell, but no one doubts that it had information 
before it showing that his action and that of his followers, 
coupled with their long impunity, would succeed, at least in 
part, in arresting the beneficent action of the Land Act. Mr. 
Parnell had, not in one speech, but in a dozen, called upon the 
tenantry not to avail themselves of the Act, had promised 
them that if they clung to the League the rent of Ireland 
should be reduced from £17,000,000 to £3,000,000, and 
had held out the further hope of the independence of 
Ireland. Asa consequence of this advice, and, we are bound 
to add, of some harsh evictions, outrages had recommenced, and 
the agents of the law were defied, in one case by such a force 
that the military were compelled to retreat. There was evid* 
ence, too, that classes not owning the land were beginning to 
take advantage of the terror, and that as winter drew on, Ire- 
land would fall into a state of anarchy. The battle, in fact, 
between lawlessness and law had begun, and the Government 
was compelled either to intervene with the strong hand, or to 
abdicate its functions. It decided, reluctantly, but rightly, for 
the latter course,—and law will henceforward be made supreme 
in Ireland, at any cost. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith, who has just delivered in Dublin one of 
the ablest lectures ever spoken on the relation of political 
economy to civilisation, publishes in the Pall Mall Gazette a 





remarkable letter on the situation. He is, it must be remem- 
bered, a convinced, not to say bitter, Liberal, while his long 
absence in Canada has given him a detached position. He de- 
clares that, in his judgment, the agitation in Ireland is wholly 
agrarian ; that the leaders are using it solely with a view to the 
independence of Ireland; that religion has nothing to do with 
the matter, the Liberal policy having killed religious bitterness ; 
that the Catholic Church is on the side of law, but afraid to 
speak; that the outrages are exaggerated, but not their effect, 
the people rapidly transferring their allegiance to the Land 
{| League; that “a secret and lawless organisation has sup- 
planted authority and law;” that the Irish landlords have 
let their cause go by default; that the League may 
prevail on the people not to use the Land Act, and that 
then the English must decide, “and quickly,” whether the 
Union shall stand or fall. He regards Mr. Parnell’s arrest as 
we do, as a sad necessity, and recommends the dissolution of the 
League, and an end to the coercion which it exercises. Those 
are the opinions, be it remembered, of a man who has through 
life been a determined Radical, who detests Imperialism, and 
who is, we imagine, convinced that Canada must at last enter 
the United States. 


It is understood that in the Cabinet Council of Wednesday 
it was finally decided to uphold the Convention with the Boers 
as it stands, the Triumvirate who signed it having formally 
pledged themselves in the document itself to obtain a ratifica- 
tion from the Volksraad. It was, of course, impossible to aban- 
don the natives; and Mr. Gladstone, throughout his recent 
speeches, has refused to give up the conduct of foreign 
affairs, upon the distinct ground that he will not allow 
the admission of foreign intrigue into South Africa. 
The decision of the Boers need not be given till Nov- 
ember 8th, but it is probable that the Treaty will be 
accepted as a whole, and that a force of some magnitude, in- 
cluding two regiments of cavalry, will be retained in Natal 
to watch over the execution of its provisions. It is not 
improbable that the Boers were deceived by Tory speeches, and 
by the savage discontent of the English settlers, who solemnly 
buried the English Flag in Pretoria and cursed Mr. Gladstone 
hip and thigh, into believing that this Government was weak. 
Their awakening, like that of other opponents, will be rough, 
but final. 


The papers are still full of speculations as to the intention of 
the Sultan in sending his Commissioners to Egypt. The Com- 
missioners themselves have done nothing beyond scolding the 
Egyptian Colonels and giving them presents from the Sultan ; 
and have explained no policy, unless it were in a long, private 
interview with the Khedive. Nevertheless, the European Govern- 
ments are convinced that the object of the Mission was to assert 
the Sultan’s sovereignty, and have given two or three gentle 
hints that he had better recede. The French and English 
Ambassadors at Constantinople have spoken with a plainness, of 
which the Sultan complains, as “ passing the limits of diplo- 
matic etiquette ;” the Consuls-General in Egypt, the Russian 
excepted, have been directed not to call on the Commissioners ; 
and an English and a French war-vessel have been ordered to 
rendezvous in the harbour of Alexandria. It is understood, 
moreover, that the two protecting Powers have mutually 
agreed that whatever the fate of Egypt, the Sultan shall not 
interfere there. As the Khalif cannot well recede without sur- 
rendering his claims, we may expect that he will ask for a third 
of the £1,500,000 accumulated in the Egyptian Treasury, spend 
some of it on the Colonels and some in Mecca, and plan for a 
pronunciamiento of the troops against the Control, after the 
Commissioners have retired. As Achmet el Arabi is greatly 
encouraged by the state of affairs in Tunis, and the delay in 
attacking Kairouan, which is attributed by Arabs to fear of the 
Sultan, the next movement may be a decided one. 
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That concurrence of circumstance with policy which we call 
good-luck begins to attend this Government. Ayoub Khan, 
the Afghan Pretender, has at length been totally defeated, has 
lost Herat, and has fled for refuge into Persia. A telegram 
from Quetta of October 13th announces the facts, adding that 
the immediate cause of flight was the defeat of Sirdar Abdes 
Salem, Ayoub’s father-in-law, followed by the submission of 
Luinab, the Governor of Herat, who risked a battle outside the 
city, and on his defeat made terms. Abdurrahman is, therefore, 
master of the whole Dourani Empire; and Afghanistan, in con- 
sequence of British retirement, is “united, strong, and friendly,” 
—the professed objectof the Tory policy of invasion and bloodshed. 
Another telegram, speedily we hope to be confirmed, announces 
that Lord Ripon has withdrawn all British troops, leaving a 
brigade only at Quetta, which is not Afghan, but belongs to 
the Khan of Khelat, the ruling chief in Beloochistan. That is 
a useful position, because it enables us to support the Khan, 
whose authority over the turbulent Belooch tribes is beneficial ; 
but it is the only position which ought to be held beyond the 
frontier, and that should be abandoned, if the Khan ever deems 
himself strong enough to stand alone. Our business is in India, 
not in Central Asia. 

The journals this week have been loaded down with speeches. 
Mr. Gladstone delivered two at Leeds on Friday se’nnight, and 
two more on Saturday, and a fifth and sixth on Thursday at the 
Guildhall, all of the first class, as full of cloquence, argument, 
anl faney as if the speaker were in the middle of his career. 
The andience at Leeds, we are told, were spell-bound, 
the workmen in particular, in their meeting, resenting even 
accidental noise; while in Guildhall, a much less favour- 
able place, the Premier evoked repeated and hearty cheers. 
Lord Salisbury also addressed Newcastle on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, in two speeches brimful if not of force, at least of 
venom, about which Tories are in raptures; while Sir Stafford 
Northcote, besides: a short speech at Newcastle, in which he 
stated that he was not for a duty on corn, and never had been, 
and held Protection to be “a pious opinion,” but not an article 
of faith—in other words, told his followers to support the doc- 
trine in the counties, but conceal it in the towns—delivered at 
idinburgh a pamphlet on the past six years, which it fairly taxes 
human patience to read, and the most notable sentence in which 
is this: “ The Liberals say to us, ‘ What have you gentlemen to 
propose #? And I say to you that is a retort to which we can 
listen in contemptuous silence.” In other words, Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s cue to his party is, “ We have nothing to say, there- 
fore say it boldly, and look savage.” 


We have said enongh of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in Leeds 
elsewhere, and have only here to notice that in the Guildhall he 
took oceasion to repeat strongly that one of the first necessities 
of politics was to restore'to Parliament its faculty of legislation. 
Mor the fifty years of his public life, he had never known till 
litely a man in the House of Commons who was not devoted to 
the House “ with a filial as well as patriotic affection:” but now 
that men had entered it “ not loyal” to that assembly, either its 
rules must be revised or its labours lightened, or both. He in- 
clined himself to both, and added some remarkable words. After 
mentioning the arrest of Mr. Parnell, which was received with 
a burst of acclamation, and declaring that Government was 
struggling with “a power which presumes to go between the 
people and the law,” and so demcralises them that they succumb 
to an irresponsible dictatorship, he addel:—* It is not on any 
point connected with the exercise of local government in Ire- 
land,—it is not even on any point connected with what is popu- 
larly known in that country as Home-rule, and which may be 
understood in any one of a hundred senses, some of them per- 
fectly acceptable, and even desirable, others of them mischievous 
and revolutionary,—it is not upon any of those points that we 
ure at present at issue. With regard to local government in 
Ireland, after what I have said of local government in general 
Cag esis - you will not be surprised if I say that I, for one, will 
hail with satisfaction and delight any measure of local govern- 
nent for Ireland, or for any portion of the country, provided 
only that it conforms to this one condition,—that it shall not 
break down, or impair the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament.” 

Lord Salisbury delivered his first speech at Newcastle on 
Tuesday, pouring out the assertions noted elsewhere—asser- 
tions marked throughout by the old Beaconsfieldian contempt for 
facts—but on Wedseeday, after anot er stvin s of statements, he 








turned to Protection, and was unexpectedly frank and explicit. 
He is not for a corn duty, but he is for a war of tariffs, i.c., Reci- 
procity. He held that the terrible wall of tariffs, which shuts our 
manufactures out from the markets of the world, might be lowered 
by threatening to retaliate. This was the very basis of every 
negotiation fora Commercial Treaty. “ In spite of any formulas, 
in spite of any cry of Iree-trade, if I saw that by raising a duty 
upon luxuries, or by threatening to raise it, I could exercise a 
pressure upon foreign Powers, and induce them to lower their 
tariffs, I should pitch orthodoxy and formulas to the winds, and 
exercise the pressure.” There could, he said, be no doubt that 
in opening our ports to the foreigner, we conferred a benefit on 
him, and why should we not puta price on it ? It is difficult 
to read this speech without doubting whether Lord Salisbury 
may not be sincere, whether he really is not as ignorant of con:- 
merce as most nobles are, and whether he does not believe that 
shutting out foreign goods altogether would increase our exports, 
In other words, he believes that when he sells corn off his farms 
he gains if he receives nothing. What does he think the 
foreignets’ goods are, except payment for our exports,—and the 
payment we want, or we should not take it? They might send 
gold? What would be the use of that, except to buy the 
foreigners’ goods, and so do by two processes what we now do 
by one ? 


The journals both of France and Germany are much pre- 
ocenpied with M. Gambetta. It is certain that that statesman 
disappeared from Paris for some days, and that he visited 
Germany, and it is asserted that he went to stay with Prince 
Bismarck at Varzin. The J'iines’ correspondent in Paris, 
in a very singular communication, in which his own persouality 
is a little too prominent, asserts that Prince Bismarck desired 
this interview in 1878, and wished him to be intermediary. He 
consented, but finally thaught it better to suppress the invita- 
tion. ‘The journey is, of course, most roundly denied by M. 
Gambetta’s intimates ; but as secrecy was essential to the visit, 
and as they admit that he was in Germany, and as they invent 
rather absurd reasons for his visit, we should say the balance: 
of probability was in favour of the interview. M. Gambetta 
about to accept power would make some sacrifice for a “ frank ” 
talk with the German Chancellor, who, for his part, desires to 
see, and if possible overawe, all the important men in Europe. 

It is affirmed that M. Gambetta, on Thursday, held a conver- 
sation of two hours with M. Grévy, and that the latter finally 
summoned him to power. M. Gambetta accepted, stipulating 
that he should choose his own Cabinet; but requested a delay, 
as he wished that the existing Ministry should meet the 
Chamber. Under this arrangement, he will not be Premier till 
November 10th. The decision upon this point is not final, 
but it seems unreasonable to suppose that M. Gambetta will 
defend the management of the Tunis expedition, for whick 
he was not responsible, though he approved the general 
plan to make the Bey a vassal. He must wish, more- 
over, to see General Farre, who is his own man, ac- 
quitted or condemned by the Chamber, before finally form- 
ing his Ministry, in which it is said M. de Freycinet, his old 
War Minister at Tours, will be Minister at War. We take 
it to be certain that the debate on Tunis will be very bitter. 
The French are excited in a high degree, and the Deputies can 
and will make statements about the condition of the Army 
which the journalists avoid. The waste of strength without 
results has been frightful, the regiments being depleted of their 
best men until, in many cases, they can hardly work, and 
nothing is more than begun. 





The French have taken another great step towards the 
annexation of Tunis. The Generals represented that it was 
impossible to leave that city ungarrisoned while they marched 
into the interior, as it was full of disaffected Arabs, who might, 
if they sustained a reverse, revolt behind them. The French 
Government accordingly requested the Bey’s permission to 
enter, and the unhappy old man, who expected to live quietly 
under a French Protectorate, after a burst of pathetic rage, in 
which he appealed to God as his last refuge, signed the neces- 
sary consent. On October 10th, therefore, the entry was 
uccomplished, the French occupying the citadel, the forts, the 
central parade, and the largest barrack, and Tunis is a French 
town. ‘The inhabitan!s looked on “ tranquilly,” as the Cabulees 
watched Louis Cavagnar’, ind will give no siga, unless defeat 
should come; but the Italia: Cons 1-“eneral handed in an 
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seaman 
energetic protest against the entry, as contrary to treaties. 


It would be difficult to prove that the Bey, as Sovereign, could 
not invite foreign regiments into his service, and station them 
where he pleased, but that argument and the treaty argument 
are both mere intellectual exercitations. The plain truth is, 
that the French have captured Tunis, and will keep it until 
otherwise inclined. eer 

We have repeatedly stated our belief that the French army 
in Tunis is suffering extremely from sickness, and the Medical 
Weekly of Marseilles now confirms that statement. The doctors 
awrite from the spot to that journal affirming that typhoid of a 
disabling, though not mortal, character is very prevalent ; 
that there is an extreme insufficiency of medicine, in the 
hospitals, more especially of febrifuges; and that in the 
absence of ambulance services, sick soldiers are killed by 
transport on mules. The Medical Director-General in Paris 
has issued a reply, which, justly or unjustly, is totally dis- 
credited, the steady practice in the French Army—as witness 
the Crimea—being to suppress all medical truths, until at 
least the campaign is over. This is not done wholly from 
bad motives. The officials contend that the soldiers, hearing 
of heavy sickness, become dispirited and specially liable both to 
fever and dysentery, an observation which, as regards French 
recruits, is certainly true. The result of the practice, how- 
ever, is that certain essential precautions as regards water- 
courses are, for fear of revealing too much, carefully 
neglected, and that when the truth does ooze out, there is 
an outburst of panic. We shall hear a great deal more of this 
subject, which may have important political effects. 


The Government of Russia Jearns little from experience. It 
has just issued a manifesto on the subject of the outrages 
against Jews, which is practically a justitication for them. The 
Minister of the Interior, General Ignatieff, in a circular to the 
Governors, dated September 6th, says that the “activity of the 
Jews, their tribal exclusiveness, and their religious fanaticism, 
cause detriment to the Christians ;” that they direct their efforts 
“ not to the increase of the productive power of the State, but 
to the exploitation of the indigenous population ;” and that the 
“injurious economical activity of this people is the cause of the 
popular agitation against them.” He, therefore, directs that while 
the Jews should be protected, the Governors should report upon 
the means of making them obey the laws intended to fuse them 
in the population, and of “ paralysing their injurious activity.” 
There can be little doubt that this is the one solid charge 
against the Jews everywhere. They produce nothing—there is 
probably not a Jew ploughman in the world—and live entirely 
by attracting from the Gentiles a portion of their earnings, 
often in an “ injurious ” manner,—that is, a manner yielding to 
the Gentiles no return; but the Russian Government does not 
see that the cure is perfect liberty. It is in the absence of 
restrictions, not under the influence of them, that the Jews 
slowly merge themselves in the population. Once let alone, the 
pursuit of their grand attraction, social position, induces them 
to 1aarry Christians and call themselves Christians, and as 
their distinctiveness is tribal, not religious, they are then soon 
absorbed. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times affirms positively that 
Leo XIII. has sounded the Governments of Europe upon the 
subject of quitting Rome, and has ordered arrangements to be 
made in the Vatican by which he could depart within twelve 
‘hours. It is probable that the first object of these powrparlers 
is to alarm the Governments, but there is seriousness in them, 
‘too. Ever since the attack upon the procession conveying the 
body of Pio Nono, the Pope has believed that the Papacy was 
not safe within Rome, that the Italian guarantee was not per- 
fectly honest, and that on some unhappy day the dignity of the 
Holy Seat might suffer violence at the hands of a mob. It would 
then be needful for his Holiness to guard the dignity of his office, 
as well as its freedom. The contivgency is not very likely to occur, 
but the incidents referred to certainly revealed a new spirit in 
Rome, and the Vatican has considered many possible retreats. 
The favourite one used to be Malta, but old Cardinals dislike 
sea-sickness ; and now Monaco, a place in the Tessin, and 
another in Austria are discussed with approval. If such a pro- 
ject ever quits the domain of conjecture, we venture to predict 
that the purchase of Monaco, the independent sovereizuty of 
the Grimaldis, whose line ends, we fancy, with the present man, 
will receive earnest attention. Monaco is within the climate 
and language of Italy, and the House, as a rezent law-suit 
showed, has unexplained influence in Rome. 





The sudden death of Baron Haymerle, the Austrian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, removes a conspicuous personage from 
European politics, but will not gravely affect their course. 
It is notorious that the Emperor Francis Joseph manages 
his own foreign policy, and only chooses Ministers who will 
carry it ont steadily. This was the case even with Count 
Andrassy, who had a mind of his own, and will be still mere 
the case with any successor. The Emperor, besides pos- 
sessing considerable capacity, is very tenacious, has great 
experience, and knows the personages of Europe, and can 
therefore reduce any Foreign Minister not an original man 
into a clerk. Baron Haymerle was not an original man, but a 
diplomatist who worked exceedingly hard, who understood 
hints, and who was decidedly acceptible to the German Chancel- 
lor. It is believed that his successor will be a man of the same 
type, though it is possible that some grandee may be made 
Minister’s cloak, leaving Baron de Kallay to carry out in detail 
the spirit of the Emperor’s instructions. There may be many 
of them to obey after the interview with the Czar, the arrange- 
ments for which are so carefully made and so carefully denied. 
The meeting will, it is believed, take place in Galicia. 


Sir William Harcourt has directed the Magistrates to prohibit 
the processions of the Salvation Army in towns. Ina letter to 
the Stamford Magistrates, the Home Secretary admits that the 
processions are legal, but directs that they be stopped, whenever 
they are likely to lead to breaches of the peace. As it is noto- 
rious that publicans and roughs detest the Salvation Army, and 
attack the enthusiasts at sight and without provocation, this is 
equivalent to an order for stopping the processions altogether. 
In other words, Sir William Harcourt refuses the ordinary 
protection of the law to citizens who manifest enthusiastic 
religious sentiments in a vulgar, noisy, and excited manner. 
Considering the principles upon which we are supposed to be 
governed, that is decidedly weak. Suppose the Home Secre- 
tary, anticipating breaches of the peace from the conduct of the 
roughs, had directed the Magistrates “ to collect sufficient force 
to prevent any assembly from forming,” to swear-in special 
constables, and to protect the legal march of the Salvation 
Army. These humourings of the Roughs will be carried too 
far,one day. The same thing occurred in New York two or 
three years ago, the dispute being between Orangemen and 
Catholics, and the Mayor thought of prchibitions; but Americans 
are not weak,a native regiment turned out,—and the behaviour 
of everybody was quite charming! The two sets of Christians 
could not have been more peaceable, if they had been Hindoos. 


By the death of Dr. Leighton, the Warden of All Souls’, 
which took place on Thursday, another of the Oxford Head- 
ships becomes vacant. ‘This is one of the few posts of the kind 
which is not confined to clerics and past or present members of 
the College; and as, from the absence of the Undergraduate 
element at All Souls’, it is also one to which no serious duties 
are or can be attached, it is probably the most eligible sinecure 
to be found at either University. It is possible, however, that 
the Fellows may not look outside their own body ; and if their 
choice were to fall on Mr. Max Miiller, it would be ratitied 
by the whole of learned Europe. At Wadham, the vacant 
Wardenship has been filled up by the appointment of Mr. G. FP. 
Thorley, who has for many years been one of the leading tutors of 
the College. Mr. Thorley, who is a man of large experience and 
varied culture, is said to have been one of the Positivist gronp 
whom Wadham nurtured some thirty years ago. Whether 
this is so, or not, the election of a layman to an office which 
has always hitherto been held by clergymen is a sign of the 
times, and an example which is likely to be increasingly fol- 
lowed. No appointment has yet been made to the Mastership of 
University, for which Mr. Goldwin Smith is still spoken of as a 
possible candidate. 
not unlikely that a majority of the Oxford Headships will be 


filled by Radical laymen. 


Before another ten years are over, it seems 











Professor Clifford's friends inform us that t 
tombstone does not say, “T lived, and did a 1 
“T loved,” and ran, as a whole thus: “ I was not, and was con- 
ceived; I loved, and did a little work; Lam not, and grieve 
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not.” The “ loved ”’ is a material alteration, as it introduces a 


spiritual element into the composition, enti 
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with an epitaph over any anima!, Still, the love of an hour is 
little to gain, in recompense for all that mind invelves, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ARREST OF MR. PARNELL. 


HE long-enduring patience of the British Government and 
people has been worn out, at last. We have ourselves no 
sympathy with the storm of exultation which arose in the 
Guildhall as the arrest of Mr. Parnell was announced,—no 
feeling as regards the event, except that it is a most sad 
necessity. Englishmen and Scotchmen are united to Irish- 
men by a bond stronger than their own wills, and every 
incident which increases the pain of that bond, every quarrel 
which compels the stronger openly to rule the weaker party 
to that union, seems to us deplorable. We seek an Ireland 
cheerful, if not fully contented; governed by law, and not 
force ; with benefactors for its popular heroes, and not martyrs ; 
and can take pleasure in no incident which, even for the 
moment, deepens animosity between inevitable companions. 
But while we deplore, we admit the necessity to the full. 
Mr. Parnell, from whatever motive—whether hatred of Eng- 
land, as we think was the case, or misdirected love of Ireland, 
or only personal ambition, or all three—had assumed an atti- 
tude which made the government of Ireland on the principles 
of civilisation quite impossible. He had so inflamed one part 
of the people with promises of “ plunder ”’—of obtaining the 
land at a sixth of its value—so cowed another part with thinly- 
veiled menaces and with a terrorism half-popular and half- 
organised, and so broken down all habitual respect for law, 
that Ireland was falling into anarchy, and it would have 
been necessary all over the country at last to enforce the 
law by blood. That is the unvarying course of history, in 
Republics as in despotisms, in Switzerland no less than in 
Russia. He made no secret of his purpose, but avowed, and 
gloried in the avowal, that he had organised his party till the 
law was powerless, till the true Government was his Society, till 
in ashort time all Ireland would be united in a single demand for 
the dismemberment of the Kingdom. He was often cautious in 
words, for Mr. Parnell, like every other opponent of England, 
made the mistake of thinking that Englishmen were slaves to 
legality, but every Irishman understood him in that sense ; 
and so great was the effect of his cold, pale hate of England, 
so universal the doubt whether any Government could tolerate 
such a design, except from fear, that half Ireland, including 
thousands who detested and dreaded his policy, believed in his 
greatness, and were afraid to resist the orders of an occult 
despotism. It was indispensable to dissipate that illusion, and 
to show the whole world that Mr. Parnell was not master of 
Ireland, but a citizen misleading the people, as completely 
within the grasp of the Representative Government as the 
humblest of his followers. Whether Mr. Parnell had technically 
broken the law or not does not morally matter. He himself 
would not deny that in spirit he had broken it all through, 
nor would his most determined follower question that he had 
committed the precise offence which Parliament, in passing 
the Coercion Act, intended to restrain. To arrest humble 
followers, yet spare the leader who avowed that he led them, 
became, as Mr. Parnell’s language grew bolder, an injustice and 
a scandal, and after a display of patience which astonished 
Europe, the leader was arrested, to the satisfaction of all men 
who believe that neither in Ireland nor elsewhere in the world 
can anarchy be right, any more than it can be beneficial ; that 
rebellion, with its strict laws, is better morally, as well as 
economically, than a national condition of contempt for law. 
With what reluctance the Government acted is evident from 
its long endurance, from its careful and protracted consulta- 
tion, from its calm under defiance; but its duty became at 
last clear, and it was performed. 

Whether the performance of that duty will tranquillise Ire- 
land does not depend, as so many are saying heedlessly, upon 
the conduct of the Government, but upon that of the people of 
Jreland. The Government, as Mr. Gladstone informed the 
people of Leeds, will do, patiently and steadily, without 
violence or clamour, but without fear even of bloodshed, 
whatever is necessary to make the law unmistakably 


supreme, but the extent of that necessity does not 
depend on them. They have as little need as wish to 
tyrannise. If the Irish people, wakened out of the dream 


which they have been dreaming for two years, retire from the 
Land-League organisation, obey the law, and try whether the 
enormous gift they have received from Parliament will or will 
not remove their secular grievance, the Government, we will vouch 
for it, will be as “ inactive,” as “* weak,” as “ cowardly” as the 
worst Tory or Land Leaguer could desire. Its members 
are absolutely free from any desire to triumph over 








Irishmen, to humiliate Irishmen, or even—though that 
word will annoy those who believe that true Government 
implies a measure of insolence—to offend Irishmen. Qo far 
from wishing to “go farther,” to show “ more energy,” to 
“improve the occasion,” they would welcome evidence "that 
they had done all that was needed, and that opinion would do. 
the rest, like men suddenly relieved of the burden of a grand 
misfortune. They no more desire to terrorise Ireland than to: 
terrorise Wales. But the Ivish, like too many English, have 
been terribly mistaken in believing Tory slanders, and think. 
ing that these are men who, because they are patient are. 
feeble, because they hate blood are cowardly, and because- 
they are law-abiding are paralysed for extra-legal action, 
What is necessary to enforce the law, whether it be 
protecting a process-server or meeting all Ireland jn, 
arms, that the Government will do; no more, no less, 
keeping step with the Irish demand, and never outstrip- 
ping it by one hair’s-breadth. In Ireland, as everywhere 
else, their policy is not violence, but that steady, continuous, 
irresistible pressure before which, when fairly exerted and 
with adequate force, all resistance not based on religious con- 
viction invariably and inevitably gives way. Their work is 
not to conquer either Ireland or the Land League, but to re- 
establish law. If the work takes force, we are seven-and- 
twenty millions. If it takes time, a generation or two is nothing 
in the life of a nation or a race, Cost what it may in men or 
money, or energy or time, the Government is resolved that, 
in the interest of Ireland, for which they are responsible, and 
of which they, and no others, are the legal representatives, 
the law shall be peaceably obeyed. For ourselves, we have 
still full hope that further measures will not be necessary, that 
the majority of Irishmen will be convinced, if not that the 
law is their security, at least that it is as irresistible as rain, 
and will desist from an effort which has no outcome except 
anarchy orinsurrection. Once relieved of terror, neither their 
consciences nor their intellects can long be powerless. But if 
it is not so, if the illusion is still to last, and Mr. Dillon to. 
succeed Mr, Parnell, and Mr. Healy to follow Mr. Dillon, and 
some unknown leader to follow Mr. Healy, this Government, 
if we understand it in the least, will press forward, without 
passion, but without fear, towards the goal which, if history 
be not an old wives’ fable, it must inevitably reach. Every 
form of government endures long, a bad form often as long as: 
a good form, but anarchy is always for an hour, 





MR. GLADSTONE’S TONE AT LEEDS. 

HE note which rang through Mr. Gladstone’s speeches at 
Leeds—speeches which revealed him as still in the 
highest vigour of his powers, and with, we think, a new 
ability to fascinate a multitude—was one of lofty resolution. 
Upon every subject he touched, whether it were Free-trade, or 
Land, or Egypt, or the Transvaal, or Ireland, amid all 
the profusion of his eloquent words, words which seemed to 
flow, like those of Charles Fox, in a “rushing multitude” 
that would choke any other orator, he left on his audience the 
same impression,—that he was aware, only too keenly aware, of 
the dangers and difficulties in his path, and that he felt he 
could master all; an impression, be it recollected, left by no 
egotist, by no Gascon, but by a man whose mind is constantly 
assailed by flashes of humility, as other men’s are by spasms 
of depression. Mr. Gladstone did not say, in any one case, 
what he would do, for the Premier in office is habitually so re- 
ticent, that his critics change their note, and scold at him for 
caution, instead of recklessness of statement; but he said in 
every case what he would seek, and it is their leaders’ objects, 
rather than their means, which every party and every country 
desire to understand. Mr. Gladstone does not speak in single, 
definite sentences, as some not unsuccessful speakers—for 
instance, Lord Derby—do, but pours out thoughts in a flood 
that overwhelms in his immediate audience even mental oppo- 
sition, and it is natural that his enemies should raise a cry of 
“ Words!” There are plenty of words, as there must be in all 
oratory which is to convince a nation. But it is only out of 
the veriest perversity that they can affect to mistake the 

orator’s meaning, or be doubtful about his aims. 

As regards Free-trade, Mr. Gladstone considers it the source 
of the prosperity of the kingdom, and will not recede from its 
principles one hair’s-breadth. As regards the Land, he repu- 
diated utterly the imputation of his enemies that he looks 
ultimately to the establishment in Great Britain of Irish 
tenant-right ; he denounced Imperial grants in aid of rates, 
as ultimately “ quartering the landlords and their descendants 
upon the Exchequer ;” he held the enfranchisement of the soil 
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nsable work for the Government, though not immediate, 
__& work to be done thoroughly, whether Tam in the Govern- 
ment or not;” and he pronounced the immediate task in 
England to be the securing of the farmer in his improve- 
ments—the whole of his improvements, and not only 
art—or as the better reports have it, in his improvements 
and “his whole tenure.” Mr. Gladstone did not indicate his 
method, indeed could not in October, five months from the 
law-making period ; but nobody doubts that he promised a Bill 
next Session which would secure to the tenant not only his 
unexhausted improvements, but his share in the additional 
yalue such improvements may have given to the letting-value 
of his farm. Turning to less domestic questions, Mr. Glad- 
stone declared as to Egypt a policy which certainly no foreign 
Government, and least of all that of Turkey, to which many 
of the sentences were addressed, will for a moment misunder- 
stand. The “Control,” that is, the joint Protectorate of England 
and France, has in Mr. Gladstone’s judgment done some good to 
the Egyptians, as well as to Egyptian finance ; and it will be 
steadily maintained by England, “in strict concert with the 
allied and friendly Government of France.” Only “in the 
event of some unforeseen necessity ” will this country “ seek to 
extend the limit of her interference.” That policy may be 
bad or good, but surely it is definite enough; it is to work in 
Egypt with France as long as possible ; to work upon the lines 
already tried, that is, through the native Government, 
supervised by foreign experts ; to work so that the Sultan shall 
not interfere, and then, in the event of the unforeseen happen- 
ing, “to extend the lim't of British interference.” We are to 
do the least possible, while all goes well, but if the necessity 
arises, to take decidedly the first place. Could a man s0 reso- 
lutely opposed to the Forward policy,so decided in his belief that 
England is overweighted already, give a more distinct or intelli- 
gible utterance? As to the Transvaal, Mr. Gladstone’s words 
were never moreemphatic. Trifling alterations in the Conven- 
tion may be made, but the suzerainty had been claimed to avoid 
“the introduction of foreign embarrassments into South 
Africa ;” the Government had not forgotten the native claims, 
and, said the orator, “ This I can tell you, that as we have not 
been afraid of reproach at home, as we have not been 
afraid of calumny in the Colonies, on account of the 
over-indulgence which, as was said, we extended to the 
Boers of the Transvaal, so in what may yet remain to be 
done, we shall recollect, and faithfully maintain, the interests 
of the numerous and extended native populations, and we 
shall be not less faithful to the dignity of this great Empire 
in the conduct of all our proceedings.” Where is the note of 
weakness there? Was the Premier to indulge in empty bom- 
bast, and declare that England was able to endure three cam- 
paigns in South Africa ? 
It was, however, upon the subject of Ireland that the 
Premier’s resolution was most manifest, and that his speech 
became most lofty and most exhaustive. He declared open 
war, not upon the Land League, which, he said, contained 
many men of many opinions, but upon those leaders of the 
Land League, at the head of whom was Mr. Parnell, who 
were preaching—‘ I use the words,’ said Mr. Gladstone, 
“ advisedly ”—the “gospel of public plunder.” He denounced 
their teaching as contrary to the spirit of O'Connell, of Mr. 
Butt, of Mr, Shaw, of all past leaders of the Home-rule 
party in Ireland, as contrary to the plainest principles 
of morality, and as certain to bring ruin upon the coun- 
try which adopted it. He depicted Mr. Parnell as a man 
who demanded that rent should be reduced from seventeen 
millions to three without compensation, who had never found 
time to repudiate foreign schemes of assassination on behalf 
of Ireland, and who described a dynamite explosion at Salford, 
which cost at least one life, as “a kind of practical joke.” 
And finally, after repeatedly declaring that the violent section 
of the Land Leaguers were bringing matters to the pass at 
which either “law or lawlessness must rule Ireland,” and 
that he had studied every word he intended to say upon the 
subject, he rose still higher, and thundered out a final 
warning to the Socialists who would mislead the people 
with impossible promises and unreal hopes :—“ We are deter- 
mined that no force, and no fear of force, and no fear of ruin 
through force, shall, so far as we are concerned, and as it is in 
our power to decide the question, prevent the Irish people 
from having the full and free benefit of the Land Act. And 
if, when we have that short further experience to which I 
have referred, if it should then appear that there is still to be 
fought the final conflict in Ireland between law on the one 
side and sheer lawlessness upon the other; if the law, purged 


indispe 


from defect and from any taint of injustice, is still to be re- 
fused, and the first condition of political society to remain 
unfulfilled, then I say, gentlemen, without hesitation, that the 
resources of civilisation are not yet exhausted. I shall recog- 
nise in full, when facts are ripe—and their ripeness is approach- 
ing—the duty and the responsibility of the Government.” Mr. 
Gladstone takes up the gauntlet Mr. Parnell has thrown down. 
There shall be no “ plunder,” no reduction of rent below its just 
level, even if, in order to protect the agents of the law, 
and to give the Land Act its full effect, the Government 
have to resort to force in forms more emphatic, and 
through laws which will be more effectual, and more, we 
may add, in accordance with civilisation, than the Coercion 
Act. That is the meaning attributed by every Irishman to 
those sentences, by Mr. Parnell no less than the least cautious 
demagogue, and no other meaning for them can be discovered. 
The Government, which has so striven to secure justice to the 
tenantry, finds itself assailed by a totally new demand for the 
plunder of the landlord, and rejects it unequivocally, finally. 
and with a distinct resolve, rather than yield, to face a civil 
war. And these words, it must not be forgotten, are not 
uttered by one who is blind to the peasants’ difficulties, or 
who avoids on any excuse prompt dealing with them, but by 
a statesman who has used, perhaps half-exhausted, the popu- 
larity built on the services of a life and an almost unequalled 
majority, in order to do more justice to the Irish peasantry than 
the people of Great Britain were of their own initiative willing to 
concede,—by a statesman, too, who throughout life has stood 
up under limitless opprobrium because of his determination 
never to use force, never to shed blood, if it were humanly 
possible to avoid that bad necessity. 

We dwell upon this point, the resoluteness of the Govern- 
ment, and would dwell upon it even to weariness, because we 
are convinced that all over the world, except perhaps in Paris. 
the steady loyalty of this Ministry to the first. principle of 
Liberalism, that redress of injuries must precede repression, has 
been mistaken for irresolution, and even fear of the con- 
sequences of any struggle, until all manner of men, Boers, 
Parnellites, Pashas, are deluding themselves with the imagina- 
tion that because they have received justice, they may, if they 
are but loud enough, ask successfully for more. They are in a 
dangerous error, which Mr. Gladstone, with frank courage, has 
endeavoured before taking action to correct. He has offered the 
Trish a full and an unmistakable warning that among all the 
facts they misapprehend, they misconceive him most. He may 
fail, for facts are often as powerless against a popular impres- 
sion as water against fire in a hayfield, but he has done his 
duty well. And if the peoples he addresses cannot be warned, 
their leaders at least will understand, perhaps too late, that in 
this Government the ruling Triumvirate, which so often exists 
in Governments, and is so seldom named, consists of Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Granville, and Lord Hartington,—that is, of 
three of the most tenacious men in Europe, men who rarely 
threaten, and more rarely boast, but who never recede from 
objects publicly avowed. In Constantinople, in Simla, in Par- 
liament, their steady, persistent pressure has hitherto proved 
irresistible, and it will prove irresistible once more. It is a 
watery Government, say its foes, and especially the foes who 
fear it; but where is the known substance strong enough to 
resist a watery pressure ? 


M. GAMBETTA’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


HE odd story which has been amusing all the capitals of 
Europe this week—the story of M. Gambetta’s visit to 
Varzin—has a significance of its own which is not wholly 
pleasant. We have no means of knowing whether it is tiue 
or false, and it is certainly not more true because the Zimes’ 
correspondent in Paris telegraphs in two columns that Prince 
Bismarck once hinted to him that he might hint to M. Gam- 
betta that the Prince was not unwilling to see the most promi- 
nent of Frenchmen, and that he intended to give the hint, but 
being overwhelmed with the responsibility of furthering such 
an interview, he did not, but talked of something else. That 
narrative looks true, for all its grotesque. form and the mar- 
vellous self-importance of the narrator, who writes exactly like an 
American interviewer suddenly admitted to Heaven ; for in all 
Europe, only Prince Bismarck and the 7imes’ correspondent are 
capable of that attitude of condescension to the first man in a 
great country ; but as the invitation was given in July, 187%, 
it does not prove, or help to prove, that M. Gambetta, 
in October, 1881, went in secret to arrange Europe with the 





German Chancellor. Nor is it irresistible evidence that some- 
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body supposed to be M. Gambetta left Lubeck at the end of 
September, ev route for Varzin. Still, the rumour may be true, 
for M. Gambetta has been somewhere, he has been concealing 
the where, and it would suit him precisely, if he had the 
chance, to interview the great German just before he accepts 
power. M. Gambetta is not Count Cavour, who in an hour 
would have drawn from Prince Bismarck every secret he 
possessed, and in a day would have devised means of foiling 
half his projects; but still even M. Gambetta is an Italian by 
blood, knows, as he says, how “ to hide his trail,” and would 
have come away from the interview much wiser than he 
entered it. He likes adventure, too, despite his bulk, and 
that balloon left impressions upon his mind. Be that 
as it may, the story of his journey is significant, for it 
reminds us all that a man is about to assume or be called 
to supreme power in France about whose foreign policy the 
world, and especially the English world, knows exactly nothing. 
The ruler of France will, in a few days, be in foreign 
affairs an unknown quantity. That is a very grave fact for 
Europes, even if M. Gambetta is not a great man; but if he 
is, as we should deem him, a man distinctly great in powers, 
though not always great in ideas, having a tendency to think 
France coextensive with civilisation, and to hate, rather than 
to weigh, spiritual forces, it is one of very grave import indeed. 

There is hardly a doubt now that M. Gambetta, on the fall 
of the Ferry Ministry, which is at once imminent, certain, and 
deserved, will be entrusted with power. Indeed, as we 
write, he is said to have been summoned. We do not believe 
half the malignant stories of M. Grévy’s dislike of him; but 
even if they were true, M. Grévy’s attitude is that of a Con- 
stitutional King, who respects the will of the country and the 
Chamber; and the people are alike calling for the only man 
competent to form a strong Government,—to lift France out 
of this North-African Slough of Despond, and to make the 
Army effective, by breaking some dozen of the Generals trained 
uncer the Empire. The magnificent strength of France is 
being wasted and the heart of its new Army broken by a 
collision between the Civil and Military Departments, which it 
needs a strong hand to settle, if necessary by the dismissal of 
the heads of both. M. Gambetta learned to govern as Dictator, 
and though France neither wants nor would endure a Dictator, 
the Official Departments need one most sadly, and a man who, 
if a reason exists, will send experience into retreat, and pro- 
mote unrecognised capacity in its stead, will be welcomed 
even by the Services. France believes, justly or unjustly, 
that M. Gambetta will do that; and he will be called to the 
Premiership, will form his own Ministry, and not a composite 
one, and will rule for a season with as little restraint as is pos- 
sible in a Parliamentary country. Most especially he will rule 
in matters of foreign policy, for upon them France unhappily 
demands rather success than a particular direction in which 
success should be sought ; and it is success that she will expect, 
perhaps secure, with M, Gambetta. 

The direction of effort is, nevertheless, important, when the 
person making one wields the endless resources of France, and 
there is searcely a political subject upon which there is so 
little light. M. Gambetta has been before the public every 
day for eleven years in all sorts of positions, and has been 
studied, so to speak, under the microscope, until all manner of 
men fancy they know precisely what he is, and what he will 
do. It is possible they think, by reading his speeches, by re- 
calling his acts, by cross-examining his friends, perhaps by 
interviewing himself, to understand the drift of his ideas sufli- 
ciently to predict with safety his probable action in almost all 
affairs ; but even they hesitate, when they come to describe 
his foreign policy. That, they confess, is still a sealed book. 
Tt does not suflice to know that a man_ hates priests, to 
predict what he will do with Rome. They not only do not 
know what he will do abroad, but they do not know what he 
wishes to do; are not certain even as to the nature of his 
mind, whether he is a man determined to carry out a line of 
conduct, or a man waiting an opportunity; whether he is 
governed by a definite notion of right in foreign affairs, or whether 
his one notion of right is what France calls “ patriotism,” 
namely, that France shall be victorious ; whether he demands 
triumph in the field, or whether he would be content with an 
immense and protitable * transaction.” They know of no 
speech, of no action, of no writing of M. Gambetta, which 
throws a clear light upon his foreign policy. He may 
even have none. There is a  deeply-rooted popular 
impression among the Trench people that he resented 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine as a cruel wrong to 
France, and that he is resolyed to have “revenge ;” and 





that impression, is probably true, but then the nature of the 
revenge which would satisfy him remains as obscure as ever 
His idea of revenge may be victory in the field, or victor ' 
through elaborate diplomatic combinations, or it may only “is 
an adequate compensation. He may be thinking that France 
cannot live without Alsace-Lorraine, or that France with Bel- 
gium would be even stronger than France with her Germanic 
possession. There can scarcely be any one who knows, there 
is certainly no one who has stated clearly, whether M. Gam- 
betta is a man who, if he went to Varzin, would spend the 
time in studying his great antagonist; or if he is a man 
capable of lending himself to the vast and secret combinations 
which Prince Bismarck, if he is the man who dangled Luxem- 
burg before the eyes of Napoleon IIL, is certain to have 
suggested. He may, for aught the world can tell from his 
career, have left Prince Bismarck, if he saw him, without an 
idea of his plans, or may have secretly agreed to arrangements 
which will affect the prosperity of the whole world. 

We have no means of clearing up an obscurity which, we 
believe, will within a very few weeks interest the world, 
We know nothing of M. Gambetta, except his history and his 
speeches ; but it is unfair to leave such a subject, without 
giving what is really a preliminary opinion. Judging from 
his history and his utterances, and judging them with cordial 
admiration for his extraordinary powers, alike of oratory, of 
administration, and of finesse, we doubt if M. Gambetta will 
be in foreign affairs an entirely safe man. He is not likely to 
be led away by the Napoleonic tradition about Egypt, 
he disbelieves in Russia, he has no hostility to Italy, 
and he may and probably will be less inclined to mono- 
polise North Africa than many of his rivals. But we 
suspect him to be one of those Frenchmen who cannot 
rid themselves of the notion that civilisation and France are 
conterminous, and believe that government by France must 
be better for any people than any sort of independence. 
There is in him, as we judge, with all his powers and all his 
peculiar experience, something of that French limitation of 
interest to France itself, which their own writers describe as 
“Chinese.” A man with such a mind, placed in a position 
in which he must do some great deed or fail, is sure to be 
drawn towards extension of territory ; and extension of territory 
is attainable only by war, or by combinations which have the 
results of war. War, M. Gambetta certainly does not fear,— 
indeed, he probably believes himself, and with justice, as the 
German Staff say, to be a great organiser; but a terrible ex- 
perience has taught him what a war with Germany, even if 
successful, would be. But if it were possible, by an arrange- 
ment with Germany, to wipe out a quarrel which may other- 
wise be secular, and restore to France the proportions she had 
in 1869, whether by annexation in Piedmont, on the Ebro, or 
in Belgium, we feel no security that M. Gambetta’s virtue 
would stand the test. As Frenchman, as Italian, as Oppor- 
tunist, there is a business side to his brain, and in that busi- 
ness side there is a taint of political unscrupulousness, That 
the independence of Belgium is dear to Catholic clerics 
will not be a special attraction for M. Gambetta, any 
more than for M. de Bismarck, and the annoyance of Eng- 
land would weigh with him only when he was calculating 
risk. He may, of course, and probably does, believe that the 
time is not ripe. He may be aware—indeed, if it is true, 
which we doubt, he is aware—that the French Army is still 
far from complete reorganisation, he may know—and this 
would be final with him—that any great adventure would 
alienate the peasantry, and there may be other deterrents ; but 
we cannot help doubting whether any trustworthy deterrent is 
to be found in M. Gambetta’s own view of statesmanship, or 
of the true sources of national prosperity. We may do him 
injustice, for we repeat, the striking feature of the situation 
is that the proximate leader of France is, as regards foreign 
politics, an unknown quantity; but that is our doubt, and 
should it prove well founded, Europe may next spring have 
unforeseen difficulties to think about. Prince Bismarck may 
be unexpectedly relieved of many a gloomy apprehension, but 
his relief is not of necessity peace for Europe. 


IRISH SECESSION. “ 
E are not of those who believe, with Lord Derby, that 
Ireland, asa whole, strongly desires her independence. 
She desires, as her whole history shows, several other things 
very strongly indeed, as, for example, that the Catholic Chureh 
be independent and honoured ; that the cultivator of the sot: 
be its owner, at the lowest quit-rent obtainable ; and that tha 
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Jace of Ireland in the Empire be more distinct and honorific 
than it has ever yet been. And she may desire, probably does 
desire, some great change in the methods of administration 
which she has hardly formulated to herself, and which England, 
therefore, does not recognise at all, but the absence of which 
keeps Ireland restless and dissatisfied. The object of that 
change would be, as we dimly discern, that distinction in 
Ireland, of whatever sort, should be more closely con- 
nected with power in Ireland; that popular favour should 
raise a man in some legitimate groove, instead of 
driving him, as it does now, to obtain distinction by resist- 
ance to the State. But that Ireland at large seeks inde- 
endence with her whole heart, seems to us refuted by her 


failure during all this century to make a great effort to obtain 
it. Nevertheless, the leaders of the hour make their demand 


for independence so openly, and the American Irish behind 
them are so devoted to that end, that it is well worth while to 
show Englishmen, with some definiteness, what the political 
result of that independence would be. As we hold the “* Nation- 
alist” prayer, though absolutely inadmissible, and indeed 
ruinous to both countries, to be neither immoral nor ignoble 
—as the prayer for the land without payment is—we shall 
state the case with as little passion as if Ireland were an island 
in the South Pacific. 

The common impression in England is that Ireland inde- 
pendent—we mean, of course, really independent and ungar- 
risoned—would be a scene of hopeless anarchy, or would sink 
down, as a Cantonal Republic very weakly governed, into a sort 
of poorer Switzerland, harassed and disquieted by an incessant 
overgrowth of population. That is, of course, possible, the 
causes of possible anarchy in the Island being patent, and the 
possibility of the Cantonal compromise clear, but another 
solution is also more than conceivable. We are inclined to 
believe that Ireland has reached the point at which the dread of 
this anarchy would be extreme, at which the wealthy, the priest- 
hood, Protestant and Catholic, and the peasants would all feel 
it equally, and at which they would escape from it, as other 
nations have done, by accepting an excessively powerful, even 
tyrannical government, resting nominally upon the masses, 
but really upon the bayonet. That has been the regular 
course of history in Europe, and there is nothing in Ireland 
to separate her from other European States populated by 
Catholics and Protestants in unequal proportions. That 
government, whether nominally Parliamentary or not, would 
consist, as every popular controlling force in Ireland has in- 
variably consisted, either of an individual with a genius for 
governing Irishmen, or of a small, secret, and closely united 
Committee. A Central Executive would, we believe, arise, 
very strong, because approved by the people, very stern, 
and very unscrupulous; and it would at once perceive 
that it must enforce its own laws with energy, must levy a 
revenue large in proportion to the resources of the country, 
and must be able to put down local or class resistance 
instantaneously. The country would be too like a powder- 
magazine at first, for hesitation. In other words, the first 
act of an independent Irish Executive would be to estab- 
lish the conscription, either on the French or German 
system. If the term of service were three years, this would not 
be unpopular. Irishmen are brave, are addicted to militarism— 
they have drilled in secret for centuries—are fond of the 
aggregate sociality of barrack life, and are not eager to get 
early into money-making careers. The conscription would 
fall in the main on peasant-proprietors’ sons, who intend to 
cultivate their farms themselves, but must, to be independent, 
wait for their fathers’ deaths. They would not detest a 
soldier's life for three years at the public expense strongly 
enough to make conscription impossible. If they yielded, as 
they would, the supply of lads passing the age of nineteen, 
and qualified for a soldier’s life, would, as in France and 
Germany, be, speaking roughly, one per cent. of the popula- 
tion, or 50,000 men. In three years, the Executive would 
have 150,000 Irish soldieys, commanded by most competent 
Trish officers — they exist already everywhere on earth 
—very brave, and subjected to very severe discipline. 
(The Irish, as witness the whole proceedings of all Irish 
popular associations, have none of the English aversion to 
inflict pain or death in pursuit of an object, and their dis- 
cipline would be stern.) With that army cantoned in so small 
an island, among a friendly population, the Executive could 
govern as it pleased. The force would be, at first at all 
events, unburdened with pensions or superfluous field-oflicers, 
would be paid very little indeed—dignity, not comfort, being 
the Irish peasant ideal—and would cost about £6,000,000 a 





year. That money, and the cost of a cheap, because despotic, 
civil government, would be obtained from a land-tax of 7s. an 
acre in lieu of rent, from the heavy protective duties any 
Irish Parliament would impose, and from a State monopoly of 
whiskey and tobacco, enforced by rigid but popular laws, and 
levied, if needful, by the irresistible soldiery. That is to say, 
the Irish Executive, largely composed of that specially stern 
class, the Scotch and Norman Irish, would wield as great a 
body of physical power as Frederick the Great did when he 
began his career. Great Britain would have for ages a 
Prussia, essentially military in tone, and for certain purposes 
very powerful, upon her western seaboard, and so situated that 
whenever a European State threatened England, Ireland could 
threaten Scotland, from which she is divided by a channel 
often no broader than the English Channel, for it is not Holyhead 
we must measure from, but Argyllshire. Whenever England 
was in danger, in fact, a separate fleet and army must protect 
Scotland. This State, thus organised, would have allies in 
every English and Scotch county, in every borough, in every 
house, devoted to her, and so situated that, although rebellion 
might be impossible, the suspicion of a design to rebel would 
either paralyse, or distract, or harden all British men,—a 
position very nearly unique in history. 

This State might, of course, be friendly, or even allied, for 
Britain could offer an enormous consideration for alliance, viz., 
careers all over the world; but it also might be permanently 
hostile, and probably would be, for three reasons. One, and the 
weakest one, would be a permanent suspiciousness of the great. 
wealthy, and non-military Power to her eastward, which 
Irishmen would always suspect of meditating reconquest. 
Another, and a stronger one, would be a desire to protect her 
own subjects, who would be always complaining that in any 
riot or other outbreak which occurred in England they received 
“no justice.” A third, stronger than all, would be the 
desire to be of visible importance in the world. Much of Irish 
nationalism is traditional—the result of an excusable miscon- 
ception of history, the Irish forgetting that a cultivated class 
may exist in a barbarous people—much is the result of great, 
and, indeed, infamous oppression in the past, but much move 
springs from a desire, stronger in Irishmen than in any other 
race, to be of importance in the world, to be visible, to 
be out of that corner into which, as the Germans are 
saying this week, England thrusts everybody. The same 
impulse that would lead to independence would lead to 
hostility to Great Britain, for there is no other Power 
to whom independent Ireland could be cf importance. 
Her neighbours are Great Britain and America, and to 
America she could do nothing. She could not hurt Germany 
or France, and though she might try a scheme of conquest 
abroad, and perhaps would do so, the obstacles are endless. 
The importance of Ireland in the world would depend, as the 
importance of Scotland under her separate monarchs de- 
pended, upon her ability to give invaluable aid to any 
enemy of England. The French Kings loved and favoured 
Scotchmen, and married poor Scotch Princesses, and edu- 
cated poor Scotch Princes, for that reason, and no other. 
Tf France were quarrelling with us about Egypt, the 
Trish Foreign Secretary would be a personage in F'rance. 
If Spain wanted Gibraltar, he would be the first person 
to be conciliated. Apart from the preoccupation which 
England always affords to Irishmen, as it did, till the 
great War of Secession, to Americans, and apart from the 
different aspirations of the two peoples in Foreign Affairs, the 
pressure upon an armed Ireland to be the right arm for the 
nonce of any enemy to England would be most severe, nearly, 
if we may judge from history, irresistiblé. The Lord Gran- 
ville of the day would have always to think of the tone of 
Dublin, as matter of moment in every foreign complication ; 
the two nations, cursed with a common language, would be 
always insulting one another ; and the two peoples, everywhere 
interlaced, yet always separate, would live in a permanent 
and very nearly unendurable antagonism. No Frenchman 
could bear his life in England during the great war, unless 
known to the poor to be an enemy of Napoleon. 

We say nothing of the often repeated idea that Ireland 
might become a province of France, or a State of the 
American Union. Ireland organised as we have supposed her 
to be, would not be conquerable without an exertion there 
would be no temptation for France to make; and we see no 
reason why she, if able to stand alone, should take up a yoke 
in many ways entirely antipathetic. Both countries are 
Catholic and both are Celtic, but there their similarity ends, 
the real likeness of the Irishman being to the Breton much 
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more than to the Frenchman, and the Bretons being the 
population in France most impatient of Gallic rule. Ireland 
would like her separateness as far as Europe is concerned, and of 
the United States there is no fear. The native Americans, 
with the Germans, form eight-tenths of the population, and 
they say they have enough Irishmen to endure already, without 
going to war for more. The danger would arise from Ireland her- 
self, by herself, but it would be so serious that it would change 
the whole political position of Great Britain, and, as we fear, 
make life unendurable, unless the country were protected by 
an Army such as could not be raised by voluntary enlistment. 
An English conscription would be the first, and, perhaps, not 
the worst, result of Irish independence ; while all life would be 
harder, more burdened with duties, more weighted with taxes, 
more full of preoccupations arising from external and unpro- 
pitious political circumstances. That the English people 
would mect their new circumstances, we do not doubt; but 
they would do it in the fierce spirit which annoyance always 
generates in them, would regard Ireland as the domestic 
enemy, would be ready for war on any or no pretext, and 
would forfeit much of their destiny in the world, in the 
maintenance of a struggle which could never end, unless it 
ended in the reeommencement, under aggravated circumstances, 
of the present situation. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON FAIR-TRADE. 


AT. GLADSTONE has rarely shown his easy mastery of 
Bl figures to greater advantage than in those passages of 
his Leeds speeches in which he sifted the evidence for the 
alleged decay of British Trade. The Fair-trade agitation is a 
mixture in almost equal proportions of ignorance and impos- 
ture, and it was quite time that the flimsiness of its “ facts ” 
and the hollowness of its remedies should be authoritatively 
exposed, For such a task there is no living Englishman whose 
qualifications can be compared with those of Mr. Gladstone. 
His reputation as the most successful and accomplished finan- 
cier of modern times is so unhesitatingly recognised by 
all parties, that it may almost be said to have become 
a national tradition; and even the Tories, who deny 
him every other form of political capacity, recognise his 
supremacy in this particular department. Mr. Gladstone, 
again, is the only speaker who can conquer the popular sus- 
picion of statistics. The feeling which is almost universal in 
large miscellaneous audiences, that figures are not only dull, 
but delusive, and can be manipulated by experts to suit any 
view or prove any conclusion, entirely vanishes under the spell 
of his persuasive oratory. The figures are found to be interest- 
ing, and at the same time the inferences which he draws from 
them are felt to be irresistible. This is by far the most 
unique of Mr. Gladstone’s great rhetorical gifts, and at Leeds 
last week he gave the Fair-traders abundant reason to regret 
that though he has had comparatively few occasions for its 
exercise in recent years, it is still as fresh and as potent as 
in the days when he demolished Mr. Disraeli’s budgets, and 
¢ mpelled the House of Lords to acquiesce in the repeal of the 
paper duty. 

Mr. Gladstone dealt with the whole Fair-trade case, point 
by point. The Fair-traders allege that, in consequence of our 
system of ‘one-sided’? Free-trade, British commerce has 
fallen off both in volume and in profitableness, and the 
evidence ordinarily produced to support this assumption is 
drawn from a comparison between the state of our industries 
ten years ago and their present condition. A more fallacious 
method of argument can hardly be imagined. In 1871, Eng- 
land was as much a Free-trading country as she is in 1881. 
And notwithstanding that in one or two instances their tariffs 
have since then been made more stringent, our leading foreign 
customers were, with scarcely an exception, Protectionists in 
1871, as they are now. The proper way of testing the effects 
of Free-trade upon British industry is to go back to the time 
when both our customers and ourselves were alike Protectionists, 
and to see whether we have gained or lost by the change. 
This is what Mr. Gladstone did, and in order to make the 
investigation as thorough and far-reaching as possible, he 
selected for comparison, on the one hand, the admitted growth 
in the population ; and on the other, the figures which best 
indicate the relative prosperity of the several classes which 
compose it. Mr. Gladstone did not present his audience 
with an array of dry statistics; but, after his fashion, en- 
livened and illuminated the figures with a running commen- 
tary of criticism. But the figures by themselves are suffi- 
ciently eloquent :— 





1842. 1880. seni Decrease 

Population ............ 26,500,000 ... 35,000,000 -. 33 
Income from Land, i 

Trades, and Pro- 

fessions ............ £251,000,000 ... £582,000,090 ... 130 = 
Exports of British ¥ 

Produce ............ 51,000,000 ... £223,00),000 ... 350 ... — 
Savings Banks De- a 

POSUB cis cnccesns £24,500,000 ... £75,500,000 ... 200 ... — 
Criminal Convictions 34,000 ... 15,600... — .. 54 
PORPEES 0.0.04 -.0000.0. 201,000 ... 111,000... — ... 46 


This comparison is decisive to show that a system of even one- 
sided Free-trade is not inconsistent with an enormous advance 
in national prosperity. The Fair-traders accordingly, driven 
from their first position, are compelled to take refuge in 
another, which, at first-sight, seems less exposed to attack 
and insist that our wealth has increased as it has, in Spite, ond 
not in consequence, of Free-trade. The real cause of this 
gigantic progress, they assert, is to be found in the develop. 
ment of the Railway system and the invention of the electric 
telegraph, which have facilitated communication, brought 
distant markets near to us, and more than doubled the activity 
of trade. But the railway and the telegraph, as Mr. Glad- 
stone pointed out, are not peculiar to Great Britain; they 
have been introduced into and adopted by every civilised com- 
munity in the world; if, therefore, it is improved communice- 
tion, and not Free-trade, which has given such an unprece- 
dented impulse to British industry, it follows, by the ordinary 
rules of logic, that Protectionist countries must have equally 
benefited by the change. But what are the facts? In 
1879, the worst year of the recent depression—“ the 
darkness of which called forth all the owls and bats 
of the country, and sent them croaking abroad ”—the 
Foreign Trade of the British Islands, with a population of 
35,000,000, amounted to £612,000,000. For the same year, 
the industrial position of our chief rivals, all of them, with 
the exception of Holland, Protectionist nations, is disclosed in 
the following table :— 


Population. Foreign Tra tc. 
German Empire ............ 40,000,00) ...... £371,000,090 
United States ............... 50,000,000 ...... 239,000,000 
WEGMCO: isc ssccsscoarscasvnisles 36,000,000 _...... 313,000,000 
PROMBIE © Sa. nigihavonseQeainaclesnrws 80,000,000 ...... 183,000,000 
PUOMOMO Ss 66 icadsayssactewetusases 5,000,000 _...... 116,000,000 








211,000,000 ... £1,222,000,000 
In other words, these countries, the most naturally favoured 
and the most enterprising and energetic in the world, with a 
population exceeding ours in the proportion of six to one, car- 
ried on a trade which exceeded ours, in its whole aggregate, in 
the proportion of only two to one. If figures have any mean- 
ing, and if the inductive method has any logical validity, it is 
impossible to withstand such a conclusive vindication of the 
advantages of Free-trade. And if further proof were needed, 
it is to be found, as Mr. Gladstone showed, in the extra- 
ordinary development during the last thirty years of a branch 
of our industry with whose growth neither railways nor 
telegraphs can have had anything to do. Of all the struggles 
of the English Free-traders, the battle for the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws was the hardest fought and the latest won. 
When the victory was at last achieved, “ appalling vaticina- 
tions, ‘ thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa,’” were showered 
over the country, and “the whole Protectionist party 
went into the deepest mourning.’ Never has a_ great 
legislative change been better justified by its fruits. The 
tonnage of our merchant shipping has increased in the in- 
terval more than sixfold, and above half of the entire sea- 
trade of the world has passed into our hands. The result 
becomes still more striking when the progress of the British 
marine, under the healthy stimulus of free competition, is 
compared with the contemporaneous decline of the American 
marine, which has all along been coaxed and fostered by Pro- 
tection. In 1850, four-fifths of the carrying trade between 
England and America was done by American, and only one- 
fifth by British ships. In 1880, the proportion had been 
exactly reversed. 

In dealing with the recent depression, Mr. Gladstone did not 
content himself with showing, what has often been shown 
before, that the injury which we have sustained by the contrac- 
tion in our exports since 1873 is insignificant, in comparison with 
the loss of purchasing-power which has resulted from a succes- 
sion of deficient harvests, and which he estimates at not less than 
a hundred millions sterling. It is essential to the validity of 
such of the Fair-trade arguments as are founded upon the 
declining figures of our export trade, that two things should be 
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capable of proof,—first, that the diminution in our exports is 
unique, and has not been accompanied by a corresponding de- 
crease in tariff-protected countries; secondly, that assuming 
retaliation to be our proper remedy, we have the means of 
making it effective for the purpose. Mr. Gladstone proved 
that on both points the Fair-traders entirely fail to make out 
their case. In the few cases in which during the last few 
years the exports of foreign countries to Great Britain have 
grown in volume and value, the increase has been mainly, if 
not entirely, in the raw products which form the staple of our 
manufactures, and in articles of food which we have needed to 
supplement our own deficient supply. But these are the very 
commodities in respect of which the countries which produce 
them neither need nor avail themselves of artificial protection, 
and which we, on the other hand, should be unable, under 
any conceivable tariff, to exclude or do without. The 
foreign tariffs of which we complain, and upon which we are 
asked to retaliate, are those which seek to foster native 
manufactures; and the important question, therefore, is 
whether these protected industries have weathered the 
storm better than our own. Mr. Gladstone had no diffi- 
culty in showing that they have not. The exports of French 
manufactured goods fell from £49,000,000 in 1873 to 
£34,000,000 in 1879,—that is, by a greater per-centage 
than our own. In all the neutral markets of the 
world—in Asia, Africa, and Australasia—the supremacy 
of our manufacturers is as undisputed as it was ten years 
ago, and the annual exports of the United Kingdom to 
these three continents are nearly twenty times as great 
as those of the United States. Indeed, the prosperity of the 
United States, which is one of the stock instances of the Fair- 
traders, in so far as it can be said to depend on fiscal arrange- 
ments at all, is due to the fact that, while they are ready 
enough to avail themselves of protection against foreigners, 
they practise, and are forbidden by the specific provisions of 
their Constitution from abandoning, the principles of Free- 
Trade within the borders of their own vast territory, which 
includes almost every variety of climate, soil, and natural ad- 
vantage. But even if a case for retaliation had been made 
out, there remains, as a final argument against it, its complete 
impracticability. “If you are to strike,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“you ought to strike hard, and can you strike the 
foreigner hard by retaliatory tariffs? What manufac- 
tures do you import from abroad? In all, £45,000,000. 
What manufactures do you export? Nearly £220,000,000. 
You are invited to inflict wounds upon him on a field 
measured by £45,000,000, whilst he has got exactly 
the same power of inflicting wounds upon you ona field 
measured by more than £200,000,000.” Strenuous at- 
tempts have been made, by Mr. Gladstone’s critics, to detract 
from the effect of this simple but convincing exposure of our 
impotence for aggressive purposes in any war of tariffs that 
we may provoke. It is said, for instance, that by far the 
largest part of our exports find their way into neutral markets 
where there are no tariffs to keep them out, and that the 
amount of manufactured goods which we send to the protected 
countries, against which our vindictive measures would be 
directed, is little, if at all, greater than the amount which they 
send to us. But Mr. Gladstone anticipated this objection and 
answered itin advance, The greatest offender among our foreign 
rivals, and the one which would be the first object of the Fair- 
trade attack, is the United States. The value of the British 
manufactures which we export every year to the United States 
is about £30,000,000, while the value of the American manu- 
factures which they export to the United Kingdom is about 
£3,000,000. If, then, it comes to a tariff warfare between 
us, which of us stands to lose most in the struggle ? 

It is, perhaps, too much to hope that the Conservative 
leaders will now allow the Fair-trade agitation to be decently 
interred in the grave which Mr. Gladstone has dug for it. 
They doubtless find it hard to make up their minds to part 
company with what still seems to be such a promising alliance. 
It is true that Sir Stafford Northcote has at last been goaded 
by Mr. Gladstone’s challenge into a tardy disavowal of all con- 
nection with the proposed five-shilling duty upon corn. But 
he is, at the same time, constrained to express his admiration 
for “the great energy and ability, and considerable courage,” 
with which “ many in the Conservative Party have argued the 
question from a protective point of view.” Mr. Lowther and 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who are, we presume, the persons whose 
remarkable qualities have won this tribute from their leader, 
are told that, for the present, at any rate, Protection is to be 
regarded only as “ a pious opinion.” Whether it is ultimately to 





be raised to the rank of an “article of faith,” or degraded to 
that of a heresy, depends, we suppose, on the result of the 
next few county elections. Fair-trade may, for any- 
thing we know, become in time part of the official Tory 
creed ; but it cannot, after Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, enter into 
the conscientious convictions of any man of common-sense. 





LORD SALISBURY’S “ HISTORICAL FACTS.” 


ORD SALISBURY complained, in his speech at New- 
castle on Wednesday night, that Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues show “an imperfect appreciation of the historical 
facts of the day.” If the version of recent history which Lord 
Salisbury proceeded to present to his audience be the correct 
one, the charge is undoubtedly true, not only of Mr. Glad- 
stone, but of every newspaper which has professed to report 
and every Blue-book which has purported to throw light upon 
the leading events of the last three years. It is very difficult 
to argue with a man who sees everything that is going on 
around him through a totally different medium from the rest 
of mankind. When, for instance, Lord Salisbury informs us 
that owing to the successful policy of the late Government 
the “ Russians were hunted out of Afghanistan,” we feel some- 
thing more than curiosity as to the date, place, and cireum- 
stances of this hitherto unrecorded incident. It seems almost 
incredible that it should have been passed over in silence by 
every General, every newspaper correspondent, and every poli- 
tical agent who was concerned, directly or indirectly, with the 
Afghan war. Itis true, that a close examination of Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech clears up this particular difficulty. It appears that 
what he is really referring to is General Kaufmann’s refusal to 
give Shere Ali the armed assistance which the latter under- 
stood that the Russian Envoy had promised him. Lord 
Salisbury assumes that the promise was made, and that, in 
consequence of the spirited action of the late Government it 
was broken, and then proceeds to describe the whole proceed- 
ing, in his imaginative way, as a “ hunting of the Russians out 
of the country.” This is a comparatively unimportant point, 
and we propose to test Lord Salisbury’s “ appreciation of his- 
torical facts ” in relation to more serious matters. He tells us 
that our Government is at the same time impotent and vain- 
glorious; that it plunders at home and truckles abroad ; that 
it claims credit for other people’s labours, and earns nothing 
but discredit by its own. The evidence in support of this 
general indictment he draws mainly from the dealings of the 
Ministry with the Eastern Question, the Transvaal rising, and 
Ireland. Upon each of these points Lord Salisbury makes 
certain specific statements, with the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
which the charges based upon them must stand or fall. 

In the first place, Lord Salisbury denies that with respect 
to Montenegro and Greece, the Government have carried out 
the Treaty of Berlin. ‘They apparently forget,” he says, 
“that the provisions which they carried into effect were not 
those contained in the Treaty of Berlin.” What are the 
facts? By the Treaty of Berlin, the Sultan agreed to give 
up Gusinje to Montenegro. For more than eighteen months 
he flatly refused to perform his promise, alleging, amongst 
other things, the reluctance of the inhabitants to lose the 
protection of his beneficent rule. The Powers accordingly 
substituted Podgoritza for Gusinje, and the Sultan assented 
to the change. By a trick, concerted at Constantinople, the 
Turkish soldiers delivered the place to the Albanians, instead 
of to the Montenegrins. This was the stage which matters 
had reached when Lord Salisbury left office, and at that time 
it would have been strictly exact to say that the Treaty of 
Berlin had not been carried out. Mr. Goschen was despatched 
to Constantinople at the end of May; by the middle of 
August the Sultan had been induced to substitute Dulcigno 
for Podgoritza; before the end of October Dulcigno had 
become Montenegrin territory. Lord Salisbury declares that 
this was not a carrying-out of the Treaty of Berlin. 
A debtor binds himself to discharge a liability; at his 
own request he is permitted to pay in meal instead of 
in malt. Would any one but a special pleader assert 
that the contract had not been performed? Precisely 
the same thing has happened in reference to the Greek 
boundary. The Powers at Berlin recommended that it should 
be rectified, and bound themselves jointly to mediate between 
Greece and Turkey, in case the two countries should not be 
able to come to terms. So long as Lord Salisbury remained 
in office, the solemn agreement of Europe was treated 
dead-letter, and nothing was done. ‘To-day, after the lapse of 
little more than a year, King George is making a triumphal 
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progress through his new province of Thessaly. How does 
Lord Salisbury treat this tardy redemption through the action 
of our Government of a pledge to which England, in com- 
mon with all the great Powers, was a party? He saysit isa 
matter in which “ there was no interest of England at stake,” 
and which has been carried through simply “to gratify the 
sentimental preferences of a poetical Prime Minister,” whose 
‘“‘measures are everywhere condemned to failure by some 
malignant influence,” and in “ whose hands the honour of the 
country is not safe.” 

A similar contempt for facts, which are still fresh in every- 
body’s recollection, is shown in Lord Salisbury’s references to 
the dealings of the Government with the Boers. “You know,” 
he says, “ that the Government had been beaten, and severely 
beaten, as represented by the Army, and then it was resolved 
that the Queen’s authority should be re-established. Instead of 
that, a certain Convention was made with the Boers. Will Mr. 
Gladstone venture before any audience to assert that the Duke 
of Wellington would have consented to sue for that Convention 
after the defeat on Majuba Hill?” Again, we ask, with 
amazement, to what sources does Lord Salisbury resort for 
his knowledge of contemporary history? In the first place, 
the determination of the Government to re-establish the 
Queen’s authority was declared in the Queen’s Speech on 
January 6th, while the first of Sir G. Colley’s defeats did not 
take place till three weeks later, after informal negotiations 
had already been commenced. In the second place, 
the application for a convention proceeded in the first 
instance not from the Government, but from the Boers. It 
was in answer to a request from Mr. Kruger, offering upon 
certain terms to suspend hostilities, that Lord Kimberley 
agreed to open regular negotiations with the Boers. In the 
third place, so far is it from being true that the Convention 
was sued for after the defeat on Majuba Hill, that the terms 
which were ultimately accepted by the Boers were in substance 
offered to them nearly a fortnight before that ill-judged and 
most unnecessary fight took place. On February 16th, Lord 
Kimberley telegraphed to Sir G. Colley that the Government 
were ready to appoint a Commission, if the Boers would 
desist from armed opposition. This proposal was forwarded 
by Sir G. Colley to Mr. Kruger, but did not reach him for a 
long time, owing to his absence in the interior of the Trans- 
vaal. Day after day passed, and as no reply was received, the 
English General, treating the Boer leader’s silence as equivalent 
toa refusal, at last, on the 27th, provoked the fatal conflict 
in which he lost his life. The armistice which followed was 
proposed by the Boers themselves ; and at length, on March 
7th, Kruger’s reply arrived, accepting as a basis of settle- 
ment the terms which Lord Kimberley had offered three weeks 
before. Upon that basis all the subsequent negotiations were 
conducted, and from its fundamental stipulation—that the 
dispersal of the Boer army must be a condition precedent to 
the work of the Commission—the Government never departed 
for a moment. It is too much, however, to expect that Lord 
Salisbury should stoop to the drudgery of comparing telegrams 
and caleulating dates. His a priori method is both easier 
and more effective; and if the facts fail to fit in with it—if it 
turns out that terms were offered before, instead of being sued 
for after a defeat—so much the worse for the facts. 

But it is in his utterances on Ireland that Lord Salisbury’s 
faculty of reckless assertion goes to the greatest lengths. His 
view of the course of Irish history for the last twenty 
years is dominated by two ideas, or rather, to speak more 
accurately, by two words. In his eyes, Irish politics are 
nothing but a struggle between property and plunder. “ Pro- 
perty ” means the landlord class, with its interests, privileges, 
and prerogatives. “Plunder” is the proper name for every 
attempt of every other interest to assert its rights or better its 
position. The Savings-Banks deposits have increased in 
twenty years from twelve to thirty millions. Lord Salisbury 
has no doubt that the difference represents what has been 
fraudulently kept back from the landlords, and compares the 
depositors to pickpockets. The Land Act of 1870 “ offered 
the occupier a portion of the property which had hitherto be- 
longed to the owner.” If the Disturbance Bill of last year 
was “not a measure of public plunder,” Lord Salisbury does 
not know what is. As to the Land Act of the present year, 
“there is no doubt that it was introduced in answer to an 
agitation calling for measures of public plunder ;” and ‘ if it 
is so interpreted” by the Land Courts, Mr. Gladstone, who is 
a plunderer, like Mr. Parnell, only on a rather smaller scale, 
“will have no right to complain.” What, then, we may ask, 
becomes of the drastic process of excision and revision 








to which, as Lord Salisbury boasts, the Bill was ex- 
posed in the Upper House? The Peers perceived the 
dangers which were latent in its “ vague, ambiguous 
language ;” they felt it “to be their duty, above all 
things and at all risks, to purge it of any complicity 
with principles which were not necessary to its action;” 
and, according to Lord Salisbury’s recollection of the facts, 
they stood so manfully to their guns that they scored a 
brilliant victory. The result of all this random talk is that 
Lord Salisbury finds himself in a dilemma of his own construc- 
tion. The Land Act either is or is not a measure of public 
plunder. If it is, then Lord Salisbury’s description of the 
spirited resistance of the Peers is aromance. If it is not, then 
his description of it as a possible instrument of spoliation is a 
romance. Lord Salisbury is welcome to either alternative; 
but another time, before he proceeds to rate his opponents on 
their “ imperfect appreciation of historical facts,” he would do 
well to remember his own adage, that sermons against treason 
do not come with the best grace from the lips of a Catiline, 





LEO XIII. AND ROME. 


E do not attach any importance to the rumour, to which 
the Zimes gives such prominence, that many Italians 
are anxious to remove the capital of Italy once more from 
Rome. All those arguments about the unhealthiness and 
sombre character and bad military situation of Rome were 
threshed out finally when Florence was abandoned, and they 
never had much importance. Watering-places are injured by 
unhealthiness, but not capitals. The death-rate of Dublin is 
the highest, we believe, in the United Kingdom, and one of 
the highest in Europe, but Dublin remains for all that the 
largest city in Ireland. The Romans will no more quit Rome 
in order to live a little longer, than the frequenters of the 
Stock Exchange will avoid that building because recurring 
pecuniary excitement tends to develop insanity. Tle “sombre 
tone” of Rome attracts rather than disgusts, and the indefensi- 
bility of the city, besides being exaggerated, is trifling, com- 
pared with that of Berlin or Copenhagen. History is not 
to be erased in that way, and for all the Italians will do, the 
seven-hilled City may remain the capital of Italy as long as it 
has been the capital of the Catholic Church. But there may 
be more in the rumour that the Pope has been so deeply 
moved by late events that he himself contemplates departure, 
and has with that view sounded the Catholic Powers of Europe 
as to his destination. 

The difficulties in the way of a removal of the Papacy are, 
of course, enormous. The Pope, of whom Englishmen always 
think as if he were not only the Head of the Catholic Church, 
but the Church herself incarnate, is in truth the chief of a 
vast. organisation, of which the centre has for centuries 
been Rome, which has in Rome its most important estab- 
lishments, which is governed either by Romans or men 
disciplined in Rome, and which, if driven from Rome, would 
be driven from the atmosphere, religious, social, and_ political, 
in which it has hitherto sustained its life. The great 
“ Colleges,” or, as secular persons would call them, “ Depart- 
ments,” which govern and administer the Catholic Church, have 
no other home, and their ruling men would feel like strangers 
in any other place than Rome. They are, almost without ex- 
ception, Italians ; and to emigrate would be to lose half their 
powers, all their knowledge of things around them, and most 
of the habitudes of their lives. They would in any other 
country be foreigners, with strange habits, strange rules, strange 
wants, and would lose half theirenergy, either from spiritlessness, 
or from the waste of strength in the effort, which never quite 
succeeds, to adapt themselves to exile. Old Italian gentlemen do 
not make happy or successful emigrants. The Cardinals will 
not move, if it be possible to avoid movement; and they will 
receive the silent support of immense bodies, perhaps of a large 
majority, of their co-religionists. Many Englishmen, and 
especially many Ritualists, who should know better, have an 
idea that in prefixing the word “Roman” to “Catholic 
they are in some way insulting those who profess the ancient 
faith, but that is not the opinion of Catholics themselves. 
They are proud of an addition which recalls to their minds an 
Imperial tradition, and suggests to them, whenever it 1s 
uttered, that the Universal Church has, as a corporation, 
a distinctive stamp, which for them has always been, 
and as they think, will always be, embodied in the 
word “ Roman,” a word that for itself, to accustomed ears, 
proclaims a claim to dominion only limited by the air.. Rome, 
in their eyes, is not an accident, but was divinely chosen, 
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instead of Jerusalem, as the seat of the spiritual Vicar of 
Christ. So deep is this feeling, that in the century and a half 
during which the Popes lived in Avignon, Catholicism never 
reconciled itself to that centre; that in fifteen centuries 
Catholics have never given up the claim to Rome; and that 
in the minds of a vast majority, the notion of a transfer of the 
Holy Chair, except for a moment and in obedience to earthly 
and evil force, would have in it something of impiety. 
Monaco, should that little principality be selected, as would 
be probable, for it is small, independent, beautiful, and 
Italian in tongue and aspect, would be regarded as 
the merest resting-place, till God in his good providence 
restored to the Faithful, Rome. The pressure of the 
feeling of a world will uphold the Cardinals who counsel 
the Pope to remain, and, coupled with the extreme 
difficulty of finding a resting-place which shall not be an 
island, shall be Catholic, and shall not be directly subject to 
secular or hostile influence, may yet outweigh all the argu- 
ments for quitting Rome. The rulers of the Church are not 
likely to select an island for the seat of the Papacy, the 
prelates, especially of Italy and France, dreading the sea; and 
the statesmen of the Church fearing lest a hostile Power, 
mastering the sea, might seclude the Pope from the world. 
No Pope will place himself in the power of the French or 
German Government,—the strongest objection to Monaco ; 
England possesses no Continental city, except Gibraltar, which 
‘is a fortress; and choice is practically almost confined to 
Monaco, to a Catholic canton of Switzerland, or to some 
Italian-speaking town within the Austrian dominion. Austria 
is Catholic and continental, and governed by a Power too 
strong for its overthrow to be reasonably anticipated. 

It is quite possible, very probable, indeed, that the argu- 
ments by which the Pope impresses on foreign Governments 
the possibility that he may retire from Rome are intended to 
secure support from them or to menace Italy, which would be 
profoundly affected by his retreat ; but whether quite sincere 
or not, there is more in them than English Protestants, read- 
ing previous arguments, have been willing to acknowledge. 
The Pope has always declared that since the temporal 
dominion passed away he has not been free, an allegation 
which, though unfounded in many respects, is true thus 
far,—that he has ever since 1871 been liable to the 
direct pressure of the Italian Government. The reasons 
which forbade the Italian Government, however, to exercise 
that pressure were so strong, so numerous, and so patent, and 
its own disclaimers of any such intention were so earnest, that 
the lack of freedom was regarded by most secular persons as 
imaginary,—as, in fact, a pious fiction, kept up to attract the 
attention and move the sympathies of the Catholic world. 
Now, however, the Pope adds to his former complaint another, 
which, coming from so moderate a man, is entitled to some 
weight,—that he is not only not free from a foreign Govern- 
ment, but that he is not free from the danger of an émeute 
of the populace. He might be compelled by the duty 
of his office to issue some obnoxious order, or degrade some 
popular ecclesiastic, or hold some open-air ceremonial, and 
irritated Rome might be surging round his doors, In that 
event, he contends, he would not be protected by the Italian 
Government with sufficient vigour, and would be virtually at 
the mercy of the mob. How much justice there is in this 
representation is known probably to very few men, but that 
there is some is, we think, undeniable ; and what there is, 
ecclesiastics, living secluded and tranquil lives, are exceedingly 
likely to exaggerate. The discreditable scenes which only a 
few weeks since accompanied the removal of the body 
of Pio Nono revealed two unexpected facts,—that the hos- 
tility to the Papacy among a section of the Roman people 
has increased since 1870, instead of diminishing; and that 
the Italian Government is most reluctant to use force to pro- 
tect any Papal ceremonials. This increase of hostility has never, 
that we know of, been explained, nor is it easily explicable. 
We incline ourselves to believe, judging from the effect of recent 
legislation in Southern France, from the scenes witnessed at the 
Pope’s funeral, and from some incidents which marked the 
Socialist movement in Spain, that throughout Southern Europe 
the spread of a kind of education has greatly, though imper- 
ceptibly, deepened the chasm between the Catholic Church 
and the lower classes; and that the lowest class of 
all, the true “populace,” which in Catholic States 
used to be either friendly to the Church or afraid of its 
spiritual terrors, has lost that friendship and that fear. 
Though not as yet hostile to the clergy, it becomes positively 
angry, as angry as an Orange mob might be, at the sight of 





anything distinctively Catholic, of monks, or pilgrims, or 
grand ceremonials in the open air. This new disposition, 
which is marked in Rome, might, in certain contingencies, 
threaten the Vatican, and certainly alarms its tenants much 
more than any danger they in their secret hearts apprehend 
from statesmen or from Kings. It involves the danger of insult 
as well as outrage, and men trained like the Catholic prelacy will 
face the risk of martyrdom sooner than that of hooting. They 
cannot get rid of the feeling, which the Pope, it is said, has openly 
expressed, that unavenged insult of the coarse, popular kind 
would in the end lower the dignity of the Holy Chair, until 
the functions of its occupant could not be performed in free- 
dom. A preacher is not free who is mobbed as he speaks, and 
the Pope is not only the preacher of his Church, but the 
supreme exponent of its laws. There is reason in that belief, 
and unless the Italian Government is able to control the 
Roman populace better than it has hitherto done, or some 
change passes over the temper of the Roman people, the Pope 
may be nearer to a removal from Rome than has hitherto 
been believed. Leo XIII. is fortunately a cool and moderate 
man, but hitherto he has exhibited few signs of readiness to 
change an opinion or a policy once deliberately formed. 


WOMEN AND CENSURE. 

N ISS COBBE, in little volume on the 

“ Duties of Women” (reviewed in these columns when 
it first appeared) touches on a part of duty which seems 
to us inadequately recognised by either women or men. No 
service to the right equally important, is more often neglected 
than that of protest against the wrong, supposing that the pro- 
test should be, as it must be if it is to have any value, perfectly 
disinterested. The exertion it involves is opposed by much of 
what is best in our nature, and much of what is worst in it. 
Good-nature and modesty are apt, when censure is concerned, 
to join hands with indolence and cowardice, or rather, to take 
direction from them ; and the warning not to cast pearls before 
swine (so often misinterpreted that perhaps it may be more 
fitly conveyed in the words of a heathen moralist, who urges 
his reader not to degrade virtue into the elientile of vice), is in 
no case more needful than in considering the question of express- 
ing disapproval. To remember one’s own ignorance and weak- 
ness; to refrain from judzing a case of which we have 
only a part before us; to withhold a judgment, even if it 
be sound, which would, if acted upon, do more harm than 
good; to keep an anxious regard to the hope of change 
in every wrong-doer, and a careful sense of the degree in 
which misfortune mingles with all guilt,—these are aims so 
excellent, that we doubt whether it be a greater evil to 
lose sight of them altogether, or to associate them with 
the mere love of ease or of safety. Nor, unless among 
definitely limited classes, does it seem to us possible to say 
which danger is the greatest. Women are often supposed to be 
more “censorious ” than men, but that is only because people use 
the word with reference to trifles. The only general rule on the 
subject, we should say, would be that the young judge too 
much, and the old too little; and we know not which is the 
greater mistake. The practical result is much the same in 
either case. Whether we blame everything, or blame nothing, 
we do equal hurt to the standard of right and wrong. 

It may be said that those can do hurt to the standard 
of right and wrong, and those alone, whose position enables 
them to enforce it with a disapproval forming a substantial 
penalty, or an approval acting as a real stimulus in the diree- 
tion of its object. In all persons not thus qnalified to give 
effect to their judgment of others, anything of the nature of 
condemnation, it may be thought, takes the character of a 
futile irritation. It is true that judgment is, on the whole, the 
duty of those whom, speaking broadly, we may call the rich— 
that is, of those who have some advantage, apart from all 
moral ground, in the field of judgment,—those whose dis- 
pleasure is dreaded by the good and bad alike; and it is a 
large compensation in the condition of the lowly and the 
unpopular, that they are to a considerable extent set free 
from this claim. But this truth does not cover the whole 
ground. We have all, in our measure, a certain power of 
contributing to that general displeasure which supplies the 
only sanction of perhaps the most important half of law; and if 
we neglect this, we are not merely hiding our talent in a napkin, 
we are putting it out to interest in the Devil’s service. The 
moment we cease to discourage wrong, we must perforce 
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encourage it. To attempt to stand neutral in the battle of 
good and evil is, in fact, to carry over our forces to the enemy’s 
side. And hence it seems to us that even a faulty life which 
refuses to stand an indifferent spectator in the battle, but gives 
an open, even if an inconsistent, allegiance to the side of right, 
stands morally higher than one which, otherwise comparatively 
blameless, has withheld this open loyalty, and the protest against 
evil which is its shadow. It is norefutation of such a view that 
this duty is difficult to discern, as well as to put in practice. ‘Lhe 
larger half of duty is so likewise. The stress of moral pro- 
gress lies quite as much in discovering, as in following, the path 
towards the right. 

Perhaps it is easier to recognise duty by the light of what we 
approve than by the light of what we condemn, and we will endeav- 
our to enforce the obligation of censure by referring toan instance 
in which every one will feel it to have been the performance of a 
duty. Ata public meeting held at Norwich, the Bishop of that See 
rose, his son tells us, to answer a proposal that some influential 
place should be assigned to a person there present, who must, 
of course, have been a man of position, to denounce the char- 
acter of this person in unambiguous terms. No man could 
have less sympathy with anything harsh than Arthur 
Stanley, yet his “Life” of his father contains few passages 
in which his admiration is more evident than this anec- 
dote, given in refutation of Miss Martineau’s most unjust 
attack upon the Bishop for timidity. Every one, whether he 
would or would not have imitated such conduct, must 
sure'y feel its nobility, taking for granted, what we think 
ungrestionable under the circumstances narrated, that it was 
just. It is nota small exercise of courage, in clerk or layman. A 
mere negative exhibition of disapproval in such a case as is im- 
plied here is, perhaps, not uncommon: but the fearless expres- 
sion of such a feeling, face to face with the person who would 
suppose himself aggrieved by it, hardly ever finds place, except 
under the influence of exactly those personal feelings which 
ought to repress such utterance. And if it is objected that con- 
duct which is admirable in a teacher in a high position in the 
Jhurch is not that which insignificant persons, making no pre- 
tence to the character of teachers, would do well to imitate: 
we would answer that this spirit could be shown by men of 
position and authority, only on the condition that it had been 
felt by them long before there was any opportunity of showing 
it. ‘The moment for acting on such principles would never 
arrive, if the importance of these principles were not accepted 
before they could be put in practice. The opportunity for 
protest would never occur, if it were also the occasion of 
judgment. 

This truth is chronicled for us on the page of history in char- 
acters so large that the warning escapes our notice, from the mag- 
nitude of its seale. A nation perished, at the beginning of our era, 
because it had lost the power of indignation. It was pulverised 
by its submission to individuals, and thus lost the cohesion 
needed to withstand the shock of adverse races. The want of 
resistance to some of the Roman Emperors seems to us one of 
the creat problems of history. No one who has studied that era 
can have failed to ask himself—Why were some of these tyrants 
allowed to pollute the earth for a single day ? The two things 
which have formed the ordinary support of tyranny—a tradi- 
tional prestige and a great genius—were conspicuously absent, 
in the worst tyrants the civilised world has ever known. Bona- 
parte hal as much of a pedigree and the Bourbons as much 
genius as most of the Emperors outside the Julian line. 
Their despotism was as brittle as it was odious. Nevertheless, 
it was enduring,—maiuly, as we believe, because the Romans 
of that age had ceased to condemn evil. They had not by any 
means ceased to admire good. Some then alive were among the 
best men who ever lived, but their goodness was just as hurtful 
as the wickedness of their neighbours. The Stoic morality— 
perhaps also, to some extent, the early Christian morality— 
fostered a purely individual sense of rightness, from which no 
vigorous resistance can ever spring. The teachers of that age 
sought to make men look for rightness only within. They taught 
that no one has anything to do with the wrong acts of his 
neighbour, that wrongs are mere misfortunes for every one but 
the wrongdoer. We need not point out how much in this 
teaching is noble, how much is akin to what we have most 
need to remember ; we are dwelling now on its defective side. It 
is evident, that if this is accepted, not as an important side of 
truth, but as the whole, there is no such thing as a social code. 
We are not members of each other, there is no common moral 
life. 





This tendency to abdicate the responsibilities of a true civil 
bond seems to us one of the characteristic dangers of our time. 
It must obviously always be the danger of a democracy, 
for the dangers of any system are no more than its purest 
doctrines refracted through the mists which form the inevit. 
able medium of observation for the many; and the love of liberty, 
as it appears to all but good men, is indistinguishable from the 
toleration of wrong. But there is a less obvious and less un- 
questionable reason why a democratic society is tempted 
to lower its common standard. It is a greater gain to the 
human ideal than we are apt to suppose, when the 
universal human claim is enforced by some special pre- 
scriptive claim which gives it definiteness. The duties 
of landlord and tenant, for instance, as they are sane. 
tioned by common recollections and traditions, may not 
appear more important than those common duties of justice 
and kindness which belong to all human relations; yet, if all be 
strippedaway but these human claims, they will be found far more 
difficult to estimate, and any breach will become far less evident, 
A society made up of equals lacks somentwm for mutual judg- 
ment. There is no raised platform for examples, no enclosure 
within which such judgment is comparatively easy, and from 
which it may, therefore, take its start. If “conduct unworthy 
of a gentleman ” loses its meaning, conduct unworthy of a man 
is not so readily stamped with social disapproval. And then, too, 
the fact that such disapproval has lost its practical enforcement, 
however foolish and hurtful that may have been, is a step in the 
same direction. No one will regret the miscalled “law of 
honour,” but with all its disadvantages it did keep up the im- 
pression of a corporate conscience, und its loss renders more 
urgent a general recognition of the principle that if Society is to 
be an organic whole, every member of it must be care- 
ful to give effect to that expression of displeasure which 
forms the sole sanction of its common code. And if ever 
that indolent and cowardly spirit, which is the temptation of a 
democracy, shall counteract this stern claim, then farewell as 
much to all that is heroic, as to all that is saintly! Farewell 
to every eminence above that decent level of blamelessness 
which our mutual selfishness as much accepts as imposes. 

We rejoice, therefore, in any attempt to call attention to an 
increasingly neglected duty, such as Miss Cobbe has made in 
the little work we have mentioned. But we differ from many 
(and from her among them), in the special point of view from 
which it should be regarded. We would hardly include it in 
any review of the special duties of women. Toa great extent, it 
is a woman’s duty, because it is the duty of a human being. 
And possibly, in one sense, it may be called especially the duty 
of women, inasmuch as the intellectual world being less to them, 
the moral world must be more. But in another and a deeper 
sense, we should say that so far as this duty appertains more 
to one sex than to the other, we should call it especially the 
duty of men. There are very few wrong actions large enough, 
and unmistakable enough, to demand distinct and unhesitating 
protest, or the social ban which that implies, of which men are 
not better judges than women. A presumptuous judgment 
is apt to do more harm than no judgment at all; and though, as 
we began by urging, we think the tendency of our day is to 
dwell upon this truth too exclusively, it is very needful to re- 
member it, when indignation comes into play. And it is 
a part of our object to bring forward an application of this 
truth which the changes in women’s position—both their 
stronger feeling of a sisterly bond among themselves, and their 
entrance on a great part of the ground formerly occupied only 
by men—render it peculiarly necessary for them to bear in mind. 
We allude to what we believe to be a very general feeling among 
women, that they are guilty of a certain cowardice in refusing 
to take sufficient cognizance of those temptations of one sex 
which may be considered the wrongs of the other, and that they 
ought, in this respect, to judge Cwsar as they judge Cesar’s 
wife. This view is not shared by men; they know that the 
thing is impossible. 

We deprecate any approach towards such achange, for the very 
reason for which many would, in our day, encourage it. We be- 
lieve that it would remove a great safeguard from morality. It 
would make the influence of women not more elevating, but less 
purifying. No doubt, the theory that women are to be ignorant 
of one large side of life, so far as it is a mere pretence, is <8 
much a mistake as any other pretence. If evil is open and 
notorious, nothing is gained by seeming not to see it, and if a 
woman sees it, certainly it should Le perfectly evident what she 
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thinks of it. We should hope that the picture given in the latest 
work of our great novelist—of a woman who becomes the wife 
of a man after receiving a visit from his mistress—was an 
improbability, even where the bride is the heartless girl she is 
represented there. But speaking broadly, and for average 
women, to say that they should mark with displeasure men’s 
jmmorality only in its open and notorious form, is almost the 
game as saying that they should not so mark it at all. Surely 
in this matter women are not prepared to sift evidence. Yet their 
displeasure, if it is to be at once just and manifest, must be 
discriminating. They must not act upon suspicion. And we 
should say that a woman who was ready to go into proofs that 
charges of this nature were false or true, had already for- 
feited the specially womanly influence antagonistic to this form 
of evil, And can women gain any other? Can they make 
their protest effective, even if they could make it just? No 
means of dealing with what is wrong seems to us so hurtful 
as inadequate notice. There is a remarkable power in an atmo- 
sphere of silence, so it be absolute, to ward off some of the worst 
results of evil. A man who feels that the ignorance which 
screens his sin is the expression of a profound horror against 
all such sin, does not mistake that ignorance for indifference. 
If the screen were removed, we fear that the feeling which 
would succeed ignorance would, in many cases, die away into 
real indifference. Ordinary women, if they knew the lives of 
ordinary men, would be incapable of the mere self-denial of 
carrying out any definite and consistent judgment upon them; 
what they keep hold of now in social intercourse, they would, 
we fully believe, refuse to give up then. But knowledge would 
convert conduct which is now expressive, in a certain sense, of 
horror of sin, into an actual condoning of sin. 

Then why, it may be asked, do we touch on a subject which 
should never be touched without necessity ? If all we wish is 
that things should continue as they are, why not let them 
alone? It is not quite true that we wish things to continue as 
they are. We do not wish what we cannot expect. One-half of 
the human race has of late years assumed new aims, new duties, 
a new ideal of life, and that they should carry into the new field 
now opened to them any important part of their moral standard, 
without its being in any degree affected by its new atmosphere, 
is impossible. Women have enlarged their intellectual world ; 
they cannot, it seems to us, avoid reconsidering the limits 
of their moral world. They have entered on the circle of 
men’s intellectual ideas; if they are to retain the pecu- 
liarities of their own moral ideas, it must be from some new 
ground. What we desire is, that they should act not very 
differently from what they do now, but that they should discern 
the reason of that action as they have never yet done. We 
would dissuade them from exchanging the impressive protest of 
a voluntary ignorance for the certain feebleness and inadequacy 
of any other protest. Guarded by this barrier, we believe 
that many a man finds in a friendship with some pure 
woman a restraining power which the condemnation she 
could not withhold, if she knew, or, worse still, only half- 
knew, his life, would utterly fail to supply. Let us not 
think such a possibility an evil thing. It would become 
evil, if unconsciousness became pretence; but it need not be 
a pretence, because it is to some extent voluntary. Far from 
regarding it as a disadvantage that a part of conduct should be 
withheld from judgment, we think that for beings so inconsist- 
ent as many men and women, it is often a great gain that they 
should meet a sympathy, and even affection, which they could 
not inspire, if the whole of their lives were known, or at least 
known in that incomplete wholeness which alone is possible to 
our mutual knowledge in this state of our being. The evil is 
not encouraged, for there is no encouragement in ignorance. 
The good grows, and we may trust that from this reason only, 
the evil, to some extent, tends te wither away. 


IN A POLICE-COURT. 
ep small room of mean aspect, divided by wooden 
bO rails and balustrades into several compartments ; two desks 
at one end, the one higher than the other, and a table placed end 
on to the higher desk; time, about three o’clock on a summer 
afternoon. One or two solicitors are seated at the table, while 
a clerk and a policeman or two in another part of the room are 
discussing the day’s business, after a somewhat technical manner. 
Enter, without any ceremony, a gentleman of unostentatious, 
business-like appearance, who takes his seat behind the 
higher desk, and the afternoon’s work begins. First, appear 





the applicants for Summonses. The complainant in each case 
details his or her grievance to the Magistrate, who asks one or 
two questions in a hasty, somewhat peremptory tone, and either 
grants or refuses the application. In either case the applicant is 
immediately swept away by the police, very much as the dishes 
are removed by a prompt waiter ; if the application is granted, the 
complainant receives a piece of paper, which is produced to a 
clerk outside, who prepares the necessary summons; if refused, the 
grievance must be carried out of the building as fast as possible, 
and made the best of. It is a somewhat sad reflection on otr 
civilisation, that so many of the applications relate to alleged 
assaults. Threats, the Magistrate does not believe in; there 
must be some distinct blow or other injury, to induce him to 
authorise even the initial step in the proposed appeal to the 
law; nor does he very willingly grant any application, unless 
the complainant is prepared to bring testimony beside his own 
of the alleged offence. But even when the cases are thus sifted 
—and it is obvious there may be much brutal oppression which 
falls short of the Magistrate’s standard of violence—there re- 
mains a large excess of assaults over any other class of offence 
for which redress is claimed, and the important part played by 
physical violence in the lives of the poor is painfully brought 
home to one’s mind. In some cases, if the complainant is to be 
believed, there is a total absence of motive for the commission 
of the act of violence. One woman, who complains that she 
has been knocked off a stool by a neighbour, when asked by the 
Magistrate why the man did it, knows of no better reason than 
that “ he is a Radical sort of a fellow,’—an implied condemna- 
tion of advanced thought on political subjects which would glad- 
den the heart of Mr. Newdegate. Possibly, indeed, the apostles of 
Jingoism may see something Imperial in this readiness to resort 
to physical force, but one cannot but hope that to the extent, at 
least, of abolishing attacks on the weak and defenceless, the 
vigour of the nation may be emasculated by the slow-working 
but powerful influence of the School Board. 

When this process of hearing and dealing with complaints 
has been going on for about a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, the Magistrate announces that he can hear no more 
applications to-day ; and those who have not been lucky enough 
to get a hearing have to postpone the statement of their 
grievances till to-morrow. What are known as the Night-charges 
are then heard. These are charges against persons who have 
been apprehended by the police since the last sitting of the 
Magistrate, and locked up in the cells of the police-station. 
Amongst these charges, what the policemen call “ drunks” 
occupy, as might be expected, a promineut place. These cases, 
again, divide themselves into two great classes, the “ drunk and 
incapable,” and the “drunk and disorderly,” and in the latter 
case very often the charge of assaulting the police is added. 
If this is the case, the matter at once assumes a much graver 
aspect. The slightest blow or attempt to offer any violence 
to the police is severely punished by the Magistrate, and, of 
course, quite rightly, for when it is considered what a very 
small body the police are in comparison even with the pro- 
fessedly criminal classes, and how absolutely insignificant, 
by the side of the large population which, without being 
deliberately criminal, stands in constant need of control, 
it is clear that if they were left to depend solely on 
their courage, their discipline, and their staves they would 
stand a very poor chance of defending even themselves, 
not to speak of the law-abiding public. As it is, they have 
behind them a very powerful arm; they know, and every one 
with whom they have to deal knows, that their persons are in a 
manner sacred, and that any attempt to escape from custody, 
or to cap an offence by attacking a policeman, will bring down 
a substantial punishment, however trivial the original pecca- 
dillo may have been. If no assault or other harm is added to 
the initial drunkenness, the punishment is not serious—gener- 
ally 5s., or, in default of payment, a week’s imprisonment; but 
it is satisfactory to find that if any further offence does result, 
the Magistrate is not inclined to accept the plea of oblivious- 
ness as any excuse,—the offence is punished as it deserves, 
whether it may have been induced by drink or not. 

Both prompt and methodical is the mode of procedure. The 
offender is put behind a rail at the end of the room opposite the 
Magistrate, the witness steps behind another rail, close to the Clerk 
of the Court, who takes a note of the evidence. If,as in most cases, 
the witness is a policeman, he stands very upright and rattles off 
his story as fast as his tongue can go, the Magistrate not being 
at all disposed to give him any unnecessary time. When he-has 
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finished, the Magistrate asks the accused whether he has any 
questions to ask the witness; this isthe cross-examination. As 
a rule, the ac:used shows an utter inability to distinguish 
between asking the witness questions, and telling his own ver- 
sion of the story, and it generally ends in his asking no question 
atall. ‘Then the next witness, if there be one, is called, and the 
process repeated ; and when the case for the prosecution is com- 
pleted, if the charge is one upon which the Magistrate can 
finally decide, he asks the prisoner what he has to say for 
himself. When the prisoner denies the charge, he is asked 
if he has any witnesses. Not unfrequently he states that 
he has, but that they are not in attendance. The Magistrate’s 
rule—and, no doubt, the right one—is to consider non-attendance 
as equivalent to non-existence ; and having taken a good look at 
the defendant through his glasses, he delivers his sentence— 
mostly a fine, with imprisonment in default of payment—and 
the prisoner is swept out of the room, and the next case taken. 
Sometimes, however, he offers the prisoner a remand, if he 
would like to secure the attendance of the witnesses he has re- 
ferred to, and mostly this offer discloses the hollowness of the 
prisoner’s case ; he does not know where the witnesses are to be 
found, or he would rather have the case disposed of at once, 
und sentence goes. If the case is one which the Magistrate 
must send to a Jury for trial, the procedure is somewhat 
different. The witnesses’ depositions are taken down by 
the Cierk, and signed by them, and the ‘prisoner is asked 
if he wishes to say anything in his defence, being cautioned 
that he need not say anything, but that if he does, it 
will be taken down in writing, and may be used against 
him at his trial; and the witnesses are then bound over by a 
inystic formula to appear at the trial, the accused being either 
kept in custody or liberated on bail. Sometimes there are 
cases in which the Magistrate can deal summarily with an 
offence, if the accused person consents to that course, and a 
somewhat comical situation arises, the defendant at the bar 
being asked whether he would prefer the Magistrate or a Jury. 
This is hke asking whether one would rather meet a lion or a 
tiger. ‘I'he prisoner does not know what to say, and looks very 
unhappy. Mostly, however, he prefers the speedier judgment, 
and, notwithstanding the compliment thus paid to his judge, 
must often, we fancy, the next minute regret that he did not 
postpone the evil day. 

The Police-court we are visiting is in a southern suburb, and 
it is the day after what is known at the Wimbledon Camp as 
“the mid-Sunday.” 'The heat on the Common en the previous 
day has caused some addition to the cases of drunkenness; there 
are also some rather bad charges of furze-burning, and one or 
two other cases arising out of the Camp and its circumstances. 
One of the most serious is distinguished by the rather odd fea- 
ture of a prosecutor himself the subject of a criminal charge. 
A youth is brought up, charged with being drunk and in- 
capable. He went to sleep, it appears, on the Common, with 
some money in his pocket. When he woke, he was in the cus- 
toy of the police, and he had no money. After he has been 
duly fined 5s. (which he is able to pay), the story of the theft 
npon him is told. Some ladies visiting the Common with their 
friends were struck by the spectacle of the unconscious boy, 
and seeing how defenceless he was, endeavoured to rouse him. 
‘They were unsuccessful; but keeping an eye upon him, they 
noticed a waiter from the refreshment pavilion relieving the 
sleeper of his money. The waiter declared that he knew the lad, 
and was actuated solely by the same desire as the ladies, that 
of protecting the boy from robbery. They, however, called the 
attention of the police to what was taking place. ‘The waiter 
was detained, and upon the lad’s regaining his consciousuess, 
he declared he had never set eyes on his volunteer protector 
before. This is a case in which the accused has the option of 
being tried and sentenced by the Magistrate or sent to a Jury ; 
after some moments of painful indecision, he chooses the former, 
and receives three months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 

This is one of the very few cases of theft with which the 
Magistrate has to deal this afternoon. ‘There is one, however, 
of a peculiarly painful character, also connected with mid- 
Sunday. A boy of respectable parentage, and about fourteen 
years of age, is accused of a deliberate attempt to steal the 
watch of a visitor to the Common by picking his pocket. The 
two were on the edge of a crowd, where some fighting was 
taking place, and the boy’s defence is that he was pushed 
wgainst the man’s chest, and accidentally caught hold of his 
watch-chain. In the prosecutor’s view, however, this story is 





impossible, as the boy put his hand round from behind. The 
boy’s aspect is very singular,—he betrays no emotion, and 
merely repeats again and again the same simple story; but he 
is most respectably dressed, and his father, who appears, states 
that he is a hair-dresser, carrying on business on his own ace 
count, and hands in some certificates of his boy’s good behaviour 
at school. The case is a very strange one, and the Magistrate 
is, no doubt, glad to be relieved from the responsibility of deal. 
ing with it, by sending the boy for trial. 

Five o’clock strikes, and the Magistrate announces that 
he can sit no longer. Sufficient evidence is taken to justify 
a remand in one or two instances, some cases which haye 
stood over from a preceding day are dealt with or ad- 
vanced a stage, and the Court rises. Such is an afternoon’s 
work in a most important department of the Civil Ser. 
vice of the State; such a fragment of the task of preserving 
social order. Throughout the afternoon not a single member of 
the distinctly criminal class has appeared on the scene; the 
troubles, the quarrels, the disorders arising from drink, from 
the crowding together of strong and weak, aged and young, in- 
dustrious and idle, from want of education, and the consequent 
power to enjoy a holiday rationally, have formed, in the maiz, 
the subject of the Magistrate’s inquiries. The method, the 
good-sense, the fairness with which justice is meted out in this 
necessarily somewhat rough-and-ready fashion, are greatly to be 
admired ; but the existence of some score or so of gentlemen 
thus employed in the Metropolis every afternoon of the year, 
makes us realise how much Christianity and civilisation have: 
yet to do in improving the health of the body politic. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
——_—_>—_—. 
YVOIRE. 
{From A CORRESPONDENT. } 
THERE is probably no place on the Lake of Geneva less known 
and better worth visiting than Yvoire. Although now little 
more than a lacustrine fishing village, inhabited by peasants 
and fishermen, its picturesque position, at the extreme point of 
the promontory which marks the limit, on the Savoy side, be- 
tween the great and the little lakes, its old, ivy-mantled castle and 
crumbling gateways, its history and its antiquity, make it one of 
the most interesting localities in the basin of the Leman. Its 
origin dates back to prehistoric times; it is probably as old as 
Geneva, and like Geneva, was a place of importance before the 
Romans conquered the country of the Allobroges. In the 
middle-ages, when the roads were ill-kept and worse guarded, 
and the lake was the chief highway between France and 
Savoy, and between Geneva and the valley of the Upper Rhine, 
the possessor of the promontory and castle of Yvoire controlled 
the navigation of the Leman. The Barons of Yvoire, who boasted 
that their race was as old as the lake itself, and that they 
were directly descended from Niton, a Celtie saint and hero of 
pre-Roman times, claimed, as their hereditary, immemorial 
right, toll from all passing vessels, guaranteeing them in return 
against the depredations of their allies and vassals, the pirates 
of the Chablais. In war-time, it was the habit of the Lords of 
Yvoire to cruise about the lake in their galleys, and levy con- 
tributions on friend and foe alike; and during the dominion of 
the Burgundian Kings, the waters and shores of the Leman were 
the scene of many a fierce encounter. Amadeus VIII. of Savoy 
was the first ruler of the land who reduced it to subjection, 
checked the turbulence of its seigneurs, and crushed piracy. 
Under his reign, and that of his successors, Louis, Yolande, 
and Philibert le Beau, who kept their Court alternately at 
Thonon, La Ripaille, and, until the city won its independ- 
ence, at Geneva, peace prevailed in the land, and the Barons 
of Yvoire exchanged the calling of freebooters for the rédle 
of courtiers. But.in 1586, Charles III. waged an unsuccess- 
ful war with Geneva and Berne; Vaud and the Chablais 
were the prize of the victors, and the fortunes of Yvoire 
sank to their lowest ebb. Baron Humbert, who had taken an 
active part in the contest, both by lake and land, lost the 
greater part of his fortune, and died of chagrin at the age of 
forty, leaving to Jean, his only son, little more than the old 
castle and the rock on which it stood. This Jean, afterwards 
known, and still spoken of in the Chablais, as Jean aw Bras de 
Fer, was the most remarkable of the lords of the promontory, 
if we except the mythical Niton; and albcit, some of the ex- 
ploits attributed to him partake of the fabulous, he was, never- 
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theless, a sufficiently historical personage, and his life abounded 
with romance and adventure. Shortly after he came to man’s 
estate, the young baron, weary of the monotony of Yvoire, and 
disgusted with the narrowness of his means, went to seek 
his fortune in foreign lands. Ten years later he returned, 
bringing with him a black Barbary horse, a Moovyish servant, 
an iron arm (he had lost the original in battle), and very little 
money. He found the Chablais (that part of northern Savoy 
contiguous to the territory of Geneva) still under the dominion 
of the lords of Berne, and piracy, which had been put down 
by the Dukes of Savoy, almost as rife as in the days 
of his freebooter forefathers. This was in 1564, and the 
warm welcome Jean received from his ancient vassals 
of the promontory, and the detestation they expressed for 
their new masters, suggested to him the bold idea of retrieving 
the fortunes of his house by driving the Bernese out of the 
Chablais, and restoring the province to him whom he deemed his 
lawful prince, Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy. To this end, 
money was necessary, and though the Baroness, his mother, 
had made some savings during his absence, they were of small 
amount, and altogether inadequate for the enterprise which he 
contemplated. But the castle was a resource in itself; it com- 
manded the strait between the grand and the petit lac, and with 
a swift galley always in readiness at the foot of the rock, he 
could compel every passing craft to comply with ancient custom, 
and render to the Lord of Yvoire his due. With the help of his 
man Abdallah, a clever seaman whom he had taken prisoner 
in a fight with an Algerian rover, and the people of the promon- 
tory, who provided the timber and much gratuitous labour, a 
boat was built, the like of which had never before been seen in 
the waters of Leman. Both a sailing-ship and a galley, she 
was banked for sixty rowers, carried three masts, six guns, and 
a fighting crew of fifty men. Jean called her the ‘ Niton,’ in 
honour of his mythical ancestor. 

With so formidable a means of enforcing obedience at his dis- 
posal, the Baron, as may be supposed, did not find much diffi- 
culty in collecting his dues; and it soon became a rule, to which 
there was rarely an exception, for trading-vessels bound to or 
from Geneva, Thonon, or Evian, to bear up for Yvoire, and 
without solicitation tender their toll. These proceedings 
kindled great indignation at Geneva and Berne. Peremp- 
tory orders were issued to put an end to Jean’s depreda- 
tions,—orders, however, which did not prove very easy of accom- 
plishment. One day, when he was cruising in the neighbour- 
hood of La Ripaille, Bauerbach, the bailiff of Thonon, sallied 
out with two galleys, and tried to bar his way. Bras de Fer 
ran them both down, and passed triumphantly on. On another 
occasion, the ‘ Niton,’ while lying at anchor off Genthod, was 
attacked by two brigantines and a fire-ship, under command of 
Admiral and Syndie Michel Rosset. But the fire-ship was a 
failure, the brigantines, after a sharp fight, were run ashore, 
and the Admiral, compelled to return ignominiously afoot, 
entered Geneva amid the jeers of the populace. Meanwhile, 
news was brought to Jean that the Bernese were attacking 
Yvoire both by lake and land. Hurrying back with all speed, 
he disposed of the hostile fleet, composed of three galleys, by 
running down two and putting the third to flight. Then, dis- 
embarking his men, he forced the Bernese troops, who had 
already been roughly handled by the garrison and the country- 
people, to make off in the direction of Thenon. 

But stratagem effected what force failed to accomplish, and the 
bold Baron of Yvoire fell at length into the hands of his enemies. 
In the following October, Jean resolved to celebrate the ancient 
and rather heathenish festival of Niton. There were games on 
the lake and feastings on shore, wine (the involuntary contri- 
bution of Genevan traders) flowed in abundance, and in the 
evening Bras de Fer gave a grand banquet to his friends and 
neighbours. Meanwhile, a force of Bernese, who had marched 
unperceived from Thonon, gained the castle (which had been 
left unguarded) under cover of the darkne&, took possession of 
all the exits and entrances, and when the orgie was at its height 
the Baron de Cossonay, their commander, entered the banquet- 
ing-hall with his men-at-arms, and told Yvoire to consider 
himself a prisoner. At the same time—and this was the most 
eruel cut of all—he handed him a warrant, dated Turin, Sep- 
tember 15th, 1564, by which Emmanuel Philibert, King of 

Cyprus and Jerusalem and Duke of Savoy, authorised the 
Great Council of Berne to seize his vassal, Jean d’Yvoire, and 
deliver him over to justice, “for various acts of piracy com- 
mitted on the Lake of Geneva.” 





Jean, seeing no chancé of suetessful resistance, yielded at 
discretion, and invited his captor to crack a bottle of malvoisie 
with him. Cassonay, who was his personal enemy, yet to whose 
sister, Amée de Prangins, a great heiress, Yvoire was secretly 
betrothed, accepted the invitation, and Bras de Fer ordered 
more wine. ‘The wine was all finished, declared the major-domo, 
all save some vin de Crejn, which it would not be fitting to offer so 
distinguished a guest. ‘l'o this Jean replied that there was plenty 
of malvoisie in the cellar, and asked Cassonay’s permission to 
accompany the major-domo thither, and point it out. Cassonay 
agreed, but sent with his host two men-at-arms, to see that he did 
not escape. Jean went, but he stayed so long that Cassonay, 
waxing impatient, descended to the cellar in person, to ascertain 
what had become of him. M. le Baron was at the other end of 
the cellar, said the men-at-arms, who were keeping guard at 
the door. The cellar was searched, and although no means of 
exit could be found, Bras de Fer had disappeared, and it was 
long before the Baron de Cassonay saw himagain. He had escaped 
by a secret passage, which led to the foot of the rock, where he 
found his Barbary horse. Mounting him, he plunged into 
the lake, and turned his head towards Promenthoux, on the 
opposite side of the lake, where dwelt his lady-love, Amée de 
Prangins. The distance is little more than two miles; the horse 
was an excellent swimmer, and (according to tradition) he car- 
ried his master safely across, and then sank at his feet and died. 
Amée was persuaded by her lover to accompany him to Italy, 
where they were married, and Jein took service in the Venetian 
Navy. When, a few years later, the Chablais was reconqnered 
by the Duke of Savoy, the Baron returned with his wife to 
Yvoire; but the greater part of his after-life was spent on the 
shores of the Adriatic. 

All this, and much more, I had read in a curious and long- 
forgotten book, half-history, half-romance, by the late James 
Fazy, once Dictator of Geneva; but I was not aware, until a 
few days ago, that the house of Yvoire still flourished, and that 
the castle and domain are to this day the property of a direct 
descendant of the mythical Niton and the corsair lords of 
promontory. ‘he family must be one of the oldest in Enrope. 

Yvoire is rather difficult of access. ‘The steamers touch there 
at long intervals and inconvenient hours, and from Geneva the 
road is long, and not very interesting. The easiest way of 
reaching the place is by boat to Nernier, whence, in little 
more than forty minutes, the journey may be completed on foot. 

From Nernier, Yvoire is entered by an ancient gateway, 
which has its counterpart on the eastern, or Excenevrex 
The walls have long since disappeared, but the line of the moat 
can still be distinctly traced. The village consists almost ex- 
clusively of farm buildings and peasants’ houses. The inhabit- 
ants are a simple, half-amphibious people, equally at home on 
land and on water, who earn their living partly by agriculture, 
partly by fishing. M. le Baron is the principal proprietor of 
the neighbourhood ; but “all the world,” I was glad to hear, 
“has a bit of land.” 
get a tolerable vin du pays and an excellent omelette, but 
Yvoire boasts neither shop nor hotel. 
thing in the place is a detestably tawdry town-hall, opposite 
the Excenevrex gate, in the style of the Second Empire. The 
chateau, now reduced to a single square tower of massive 
construction, is not a show place; but the family being away, 
the servants allowed me to walk through the grounds and 
look into the library, a room with a vaulted roof, enormously 
thick walls, an old oaken floor, and some interesting portraits. 
The girl who acted as my cicerone pointed out whither Baron 
Humbertswum his Barbary horse at Promenthoux, and mentioned 
the legend of Jean aw Bras de Fer, in which she had evidently 
the most implicit faith. 'The view from the terrace, embracing 
the French and the Swiss Jura, the mountains of Fauci 
the Pennine Alps, and nearly the whole of the valley of the 
Leman, is superb; and the mythical Niton, or whoever he was 
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who first chose the rock for his eyrie, must have had a fine eye 
for scenery, as well as a sound military instinct. 


W. WESTALL. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
<a 
CHARITY ORGANISATION. 
[To THe Epitor or THE ‘Spectator.’ } 
Srr,—Permit me to express the sincere gratification your article 
on the Organisation of Charity, in last week’s Spectator, has 
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given me and very many more of your numerous readers. It 
has evidently been written with thorough knowledge and true 
appreciation of the principles, aims, and work of the Society. 
Having been an almoner in the East End for more than thirty 
years, and still acting in that capacity, I can bear testimony to 
the excellent results effected by the Society in the relief of real 
distress, and the discouragement of mendicant habits amongst 
the poor and the labouring classes. Church and chapel-going 
for sake of ‘‘the loaves and fishes” has, to a great extent, 
ceased; the giving of mere doles, that do no permanent good, 
has greatly lessened; while means are used to call out the 
energies and utilise the skill of applicants for relief, so as to 
put them in the way of self-support, as far as possible. For 
some twelve years I have acted with and used the Society for 
these ends, and found it most useful and effective as a charitable 
agency. 

I wish specially, however, to supplement your article, and 
direct your attention and that of your readers to a most 
valuable subsidiary Society, that for some few years has been 
successfully conducting an experiment of far more than local 
importance; I refer to the “Tower Hamlets Pension Society,” 
the object of which is to provide small pensions for the thrifty 
poor who are excluded from obtaining out-door relief, in three 


East-end parishes—viz., Whitechapel, Stepney, and St. 
George’s-in-the-East. The (Guardians in these parishes, 


stimulated and guided in great part by leading members of 
the local Organisations of Charity, have for some years resolved 
to abolish out-door relief, by taking on no fresh cases. The 
Pension Society has been founded to meet the emergency and 
transition, so that the better class of the quiet, respectable 
poor shall be able to maintain their social status without having 
to take refuge in the “ House.” The case of every applicant for 
such pension is first thoroughly sifted by the local Organisation 
of Charity, and the relatives and friends are induced to contri- 
bute a sufficient amount to supplement each pension, and render 
it adequate for the applicant’s support. The Committee of the 
Pension Society are all members of the Organisation of Charity, 
and give their services to both voluntarily. I believe that the 
Local Government Board is watching the experiment with keen 
interest, for it is obvious that if outdoor relief can be dispensed 
with in three of the poorest of the London parishes, it can be 
dispensed with in all others in the metropolis and in the great 
towns throughout the kingdom. I can bear personal testimony 
that hitherto the stringent refusal to continue outdoor relief in 
the above parishes has not been attended by any special 
suffering on the part of the poor, but has led to the development 
and exercise of an unusual amount of relative and personal 
energy on their part, to provide for their necessities other than 
by the workhouse. 

Let me add one word more. Attending two of the East-end 
organisations every week, and devoting several hours with my 
excellent colleagues to the investigation of the cases that come 
before us, I can say for them, as for myself, that we give both 
head and heart to our work, purely with a view to do what is 
best for each applicant. We often hesitate before, and it is 
always with sincere regret that, we dismiss cases as “ineligible ” 
or “ undeserving.’’—I am, Sir, &e., Cuarctes L. Corkran. 

Doinestic Mission, Spicer Street, October 10th. 





HOLLAND. 
[To Tne EpitTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of the week ending October Ist, I find a 
notice of my translation of “ Holland,” by Signor E. de Amicis. 
May I be allowed to submit a mild protest against my being 
saddled with printer’s errors, made in the first edition of the 
book, which was printed in New York by Messrs. Putnam’s 
Sons, now more than a year agoP I do not know who was 
entrusted with the correction of the proofs,—certainly it was not 
I; but in the copy which was sent to me, I find not only the 
misspelt names of renowned Dutch artists, but other flagrant 
errors, in one of which I am made to call flowers “ chromos ” of 
nature (I wrote “ caprices”’), which you will allow was enough 
to make one’s hair stand on end. 

Iam willing to be accused of a “ hasty and careless” piece 
of work, if you like, though the fact is not exactly so; but I am 
not willing to be even suspected of not knowing how to spell 
the names of artists known to all the world for centuries, and 
plainly and correctly printed in the original, from which I 
translated.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Rome, October 9th. (Mrs.) Carnotinr TILton. 








PAPERS OF THE MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your last week’s article on the “ Papers of the Man- 
chester Literary Club,” there seems a slight error, which 
though possibly accidental, calls for a word of correction rin 
myself. In treating of dialect in novels, [ am instanced by the 
writer as one of two popular novelists “ whose thorough know. 
ledge of the dialectical peculiarities of certain districts has 
tempted them to write whole conversations which are, to the 
ordinary reader, nothing but a series of linguistic puzzles,” 
So much has my practice been the reverse of this (as a glance 
at my novels will show), that I have been reproved for too freely 
translating dialect-English into readable English, by those of 
your contemporaries who attach more importance to the pub- 
lication of local niceties of speech than I do. The rule of 
scrupulously preserving the local idiom, together with the words 
which have no synonym among those in general use, while 
printing in the ordinary way most of those local expressions 
which are but a modified articulation of words in use elsewhere, 
is the rule I usually follow; and it is, I believe, generally recog- 
nised as the best, where every such rule must of necessity be a 
compromise, more or less unsatisfactory to lovers of form. It 
must, of course, be always a matter for regret that, in order to 
be understood, writers should be obliged thus slightingly to 
treat varieties of English which are intrinsically as genuine, 
grammatical, and worthy of the royal title as is the all- 
prevailing competitor which bears it ; whose only fault was that 
they happened not to be central, and therefore were worsted in 
the struggle for existence, when a uniform tongue became a 
necessity among the advanced classes of the population.—I am,. 
Sir, &., Tuomas Harpy, 
The Avenue, Wimborne, Dorset, October 11th. 





RITUALISM v. PRINCIPLE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’] 
S1r,—When the Book of Common Prayer was accepted for use 
by the great bulk of the English Clergy early in the reign of 
Edward VI., and again at the close of the reign of Queen Mary, 
it was accepted by men who, through the whole or the greater 
part of their lives, had used the Latin Mass. The English 
Eucharistic office was translated and adapted from the Latin 
service, gaining much and losing much in the process of transla- 
tion and adaptation ; but it was not a new Church which was 
being founded, nor a new Liturgy (which was being invented. 
It was presupposed that the ancient ceremonial would be re- 
tained, except so far as it was expressly abolished; and even in 
the most degenerate days, such traces of the old Ritual as 
turning to the east at the Creed and the use of the “ Gloria” 
before the Gospel never died out, although no rubric provides 
for their observance. 

Your correspondent, in last week’s issue, while declining to 
say whether he is a Romanizer or a Rationalist, avows that he 
is no longer a member of the Church of England. His argu- 
ments are those of Rome. Every Anglican will challenge his 
account of what took place at the Reformation, historically, all 
along the line.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. John’s College, Oxford, October 11th. F. E. Warren. 





PROFESSOR CLIFFORD’S EPITAPH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In the Anthologia Gracca will be found an epitaph 
(Jacobs, Appendix, No. 280) which may possibly have suggested 
the opening words, at least, of that of Professor Clifford,. 
quoted in the Spectator of October 8th. It runs as follows :— 
Odx env, yevouny’ Hun, oun siui* rooevre* 


Ei 0 a@aaws tis Epei, Wevoeras* oom Exomcs 


—I an, Sir, &c., we. 





ePOETRY. 
—__»———— 
LOOKING BACK. 


Farr were the dreamful days of old, 
When, in the sleepy summer shade, 
Beneath the beeches on the wold, 
The shepherds lay, and gently played: 
Music to maidens, who, afraid, 
Drew all together rapturously, 
Their white soft hands like white leaves laid,. 
In the old, dear days in Arcady. 
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Men were not then as they are now, 
Haunted and terrified by creeds ; 
They sought not then unceasingly to know 
The end, that as a magnet leads; 
Nor told with austere fingers beads, 
Nor reasoned with their grief and glee ; 
But rioted in pleasant meads, 
In the old, dear days in Arcady. 


The future may be wrong or right,— 
The present is distinctly wrong ; 
For life and love have lost delight, 
And bitter even is our sorg 
And year by year, grey doubt grows strong, 
And Death is all that seems to dree; 
Wherefore, with weary hearts we long 
For the old, dear days in Arcady. 


Envor. 
Glories and triumphs ne’er will cease, 
But men may sound the heavens and sea ; 
One thing is lost for aye,—the peace 
Of the old, dear days in Arcady. 








BOOKS. 


——@—— 
WHITTINGTON’S LONDON.* 


Tus entertaining and instructive little book, which belongs to 
the capital series of biographies entitled “The New Plutarch,” 
bears on its title-page the names of Messrs. Besant and Rice, 
to whom English novel-readers owe so large a debt; but, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Rice has been compelled, by a long and severe 
illness, to refrain from all but absolutely necessary work, and 
Mr. Besant has therefore had to deal single-handed with the 
materials collected by himself and his friend. Though, how- 
ever, he has been compelled to undertake work in excess of that 
originally contemplated by him, it has been performed in no 
perfunctory manner; indeed, nothing in these pages is more 
pleasantly noteworthy—we might almost say more amusingly 
noteworthy —than the abounding and buoyant enthu- 
siasm with which Mr. Besant celebrates the deeds of 
Whittington, and the glories of the great City with the history 
of which his name will be for ever associated. The book has, 
indeed, two heroes, Whittington and London; and we are told 
even more about the latter than the former, partly, of course, 
because there is more to tell, but partly, we cannot help think- 
ing, because the record, stretching through centuries, of the 
trials and the triumphs of the millidns of citizens who have 
passed on from generation to generation the great traditions of 
a great city, has in it something more of inspiration than the 
record of any single life, saturated as it may have been with 
the spirit of the past of London, or prophetic of the spirit of 
its future. There is something of almost passionate ardour in 
Mr. Besant’s words, when he says :— 

“Tt is one of the characteristics of London that he who comes up 
to the City from the country speedily becomes penetrated with the 
magic of the golden pavement, and falls in love with the great City. 
And he who has once felt that love of London can never again be 
happy beyond the sound of Bow Belis, which can now be heard for 
twenty miles round and more. The greatness of the City, its 
history, its churchyards crowded with dead citizens, its associations, 
its ambitions, its pride, its hurrying crowds,—all these things affect 
the imagination and fill the heart. There is no place in all the 
world, and never has been, which so stirs the heart of her children 
with love and pride as the City of London; not Paris even, nor 
Rome, nor Florence, nor Venice; there is no city in which the people 
have been more steadfastly purposed to maintain their rights and 
fight for their freedom.” 

How these rights were achieved, how they were maintained, 
and how the freedom which they brought was fought for, and 
transformed from a precariously-held prize into an assured and 
unassailable possession, is a story upon every detail of which 
Mr. Besant dwells with the interest of a lover. Before 
he can say a word about Whittington, he must give us 
the history of the City Charters,—snatched one by one 
from the fears or the needs of Kings, and maintained, 
when the fear had vanished or the need had been satisfied, 
by the sturdy bravery of men to whom civic patriotism was 
one of the cardinal virtues, and of whom it might be said, in 
the words of Macaulay, that they loved London ‘‘as a Roman 


* Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, By Walter Besant and 
James Rice. London: Marcus Ward and Co. 





the Seven Hills, or an Athenian the City of the Violet Crown.” 
And yet in no other way could the life of the great city worthy 
of the fourteenth century have been fully recorded; for these 
very struggles, by which the great City Charters, with their suc- 
cessive grants of precious privilege were got and kept, were the 
events which brought within the range of possibility such a 
career as that of Richard Whittington. The chapter relating 
to these matters is full of interest and instruction; but the 
facts are too crowded for condensation, and too closely connected 
for intelligible detachment from each other, so the reader who 
wishes to understand how the foundations of municipal govern- 
ment in London were laid during the years which witnessed 
the incorporation of the great City Companies, must needs be 
referred to the book itself. A little more adaptable to the pur- 
poses of the critic, who naturally wishes to give his reader some: 
hint of the quality of the work from which he himself has derived: 
somuch pleasure, are the picturesque pages which presentsomany 
charming glimpses of the external features of the London which 
spread itself before the wondering eyes of little Dick Whitting- 
ton, when, by way of the narrow bridle-path which we now call 
Oxford Street, he entered its gate, and gazed for the first time 
on the abode of traffic in which he was to be a busy worker ; 
the great houses, in one of which he was to be acknowledged 
master ; the high places of civic government, where, in days to 
come, he was to sit crowned with glory and honour. We talk 
of the wonderful growth of the Metropolis, but we seldom cast 
our eyes far enough backward to realise how wonderful that 
growth has been. The great wall which encircled Whittington’s 
London, beginning at the Tower on the east, and ending at the 
Fleet River and the Thames on the west, was little more than 
two miles long, and the space which it surrounded was smaller 
than the Hyde Park of to-day. Even within this narrow boun- 
dary, there were still green, open spaces; but where the houses 
stood, they were closely packed, and the streets: were narrow 
and winding. Even Mr. Besant cannot make his picture wholly 
attractive; it has, indeed, details which are nothing less than 
repellent :— 

“ There is no pavement in the streets, and they are not kept clean ; 

there is no lighting at night; there is no service of scavengers ; 
everybody throws his refuse where he pleases,—in the streets, on 
the river-bank, in the City moat; here it lies, and fills the air with 
noisome stenches...... The London citizen sits ever in fear of 
plague, and knows not yet that the only safeguard is to keep house 
and city and people clean. Death is still before his eyes; in the 
prisons, hard by, the criminals perish daily of gaol-fever ; life, which 
is uncertain at the best, and can never be anything but fleeting and: 
transitory, seemed, and was, far more uncertain in the fourteenth 
century than the nineteenth.” 
And yet what London apprentice, full of life, hope, and ambi- 
tion, could spare a thought for what was, after all, a mere 
background to an endless pageant, all agleam with light and 
colour. Mr. Besant may well ask what are our City shows, to 
those which glutted the eyes and the minds of Dick Whittington 
and his ’prentice companions. There was,— 

“ For black broad-cloth, cloth of gold; for black-silk hat, a fur cap, 
embroidered with gold and pearls; fur-lined cloaks of scarlet, blue, 
and gold; chains of gold; gallant horses harnessed with gold 
embroidery ; troops of liverymen in the colours of their Companies ; 
silken banners worked with arms, which to the eyes of those who 
looked on them were as legible as printed book is now; and on occa- 
sions of simple, every-day life, the Mayor, the Sheriffs, and the Alder- 
men going about with their serjeants, clad in robes of office, magis- 
trates and judges to the open eye, with power to strike off the hand 
of him who dared resist their authority. Again, the merchants of 
the old time lived among their ’prentices and workmen; their great 
state and splendour were things to be witnessed and envied of all. 
The clerk, now-a-days, cannot understand the glory of success, 
because he creeps home nightly to his suburban cottage at Camber- 
well, and never sees his master’s gorgeous palace at Kensington, his 
galleries of pictures, bis crowded balls, his sumptuous dinners. 
Formerly these things were done in the open, for all eyes to see ; and 
when the master entertained great lords, his ’prentices were there to 
see. As he was, so might they be.” 

Such was Whittington’s London, his environment, of which, 
as we have said, Mr. Besant has inevitably more to tell us than 
concerning Whittington himself. He has been rescued from 
the realm of legend, but he brings its atmosphere with him, and 
the outlines of his figure are still somewhat dim and shadowy. 
Still, though our knowledge is yet incomplete, what we have of 
it is—thanks to Mr. Besant and his predecessor, Dr. Lysons— 
fairly trustworthy ; and in this mythoklastic age, it is a matter 
for real thankfulness that we are not called upon to cast to the 
four winds of heaven all the delightful details of the story, dear 
to us in that Eden of childhood which no serpent of criticism 
can enter. We have, indeed, to discard the poor, friendless boy ; 
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for the true Richard, as distinguished from the fabulous Dick, 
wasayounger sonof an old and honourable family, holding estates 
and bearing arms,—a family which could treat with Sir John 
Fitz-Warrin, the rich mercer, into whose service little Richard 
entered, upon terms of perfect equality. The theory that a 
gentleman is degraded by entering into trade is as modern as 
many other of our social sophistries. For the younger members 
of such families as that of Whittington, there were no openings 
such as present themselves to-day. He might enter a great 
lord’s house as page and dependent, he might become a student 
at one of the Inns of Cowmt, or he might enter the Church, 
though the slight respect paid to ecclesiastics, most of whom 
were of humble origin, rendered this last an untempting voca- 
tion; but, as Mr. Besant says, ‘ Other professions there were 
none. The barbers were surgeons, and let blood; there were no 
engineers, architects, bankers, or writers; there was no army, in 
which to hold a commission; there was no standing navy ; 
there was no Civil Service, unless a post in the Royal Household 
might be called a Civil Service ; there was only one way possible 
outside service, the Church, or the Law, by which a lad could 
earn his livelihood, which was by practising some honourable 
trade or mystery in a great city.” 

If, however, we are thus compelled to give up the poor, half- 
starved scullion, driven to despair by the hard words and harder 
blows of the cruel cook, we are allowed to hold, as at least not 
disproven, the pretty legend of the prophetic chime of Bow Bells; 
and still better, our dear old friend the cat is still left to us, as 
an imaginative possession. Of course, a little manipulation has 
been necessary to make the anciently wrought fancies fit in with 
the newly discovered facts ; but this was to be expected, and Mr. 
Besant handles the fancies as Tsaak Walton handled the worms, 
“tenderly, as if he loved them.” When Dick sat at the foot of 
Highgate Hill and listened to the bells of Bow, he was not 
running away in despair, but simply enjoying an hour of rest 
and meditation. The message of the chime, with its pleasant 
burden, “ Whittington, Lord Mayor of London,” was not a 
startling prophecy of undreamed-of possibilities, but simply the 
audible and natural echo of the aspirations of hopeful and 
ambitious boyhood. This, at any rate, is Mr. Besant’s reading 
of the story; and, as it is the most romantic rendering that can 
be allowed us, we accept it with such gratitude as is at our 
command, and try very hard to think it as good as the old 
Jegend. Further, our complaisance will not carry us. For the 
feline quadruped who is presented to us as an historical 
hypothesis, supported by woodcuts, monuments, and the like, 
we confess we can feel none of the enthusiasm inspired by the 
cat of the nursery pantheon. The animal is no longer Whit- 
‘tington’s familiar, his only friend, upon whose warm coat fell 
its young master’s parting tears, but simply an article of mer- 
chandise, like a bale of cloth, bought cheap, that it may be sold 
dear in some country where mice are plentiful and cats are 
scarce. History, like the law of gravitation, is unsparing, and 
knows no remorse. 

The details of Whittington’s public life are scanty, and even 
the account of his three mayoralties is provokingly devoid of 
realisable incident; but one story of the princely liberality of 
the man has been preserved from oblivion. During the last 
of his three terms of mayoral dignity, Whittington entertained 
Henry of Agincourt and his queen, and we read :— 

“ The magnificence of this banquet astonished both the King and his 
bride; probably there was not in all England and France together 
another man who could have provided such a banquet. For, although 
there were great nobles, with a vast territory and many thousands of 
vassals, there was not certainly, outside the City of London, any one 
who could command the rich and splendid things which were ready 
to the hand of a great merchant. Even the fires were fed with cedar 
and perfumed wood. When Catherine spoke of it, the Mayor proposed 
to feed the flames with something still more costly and valuable ; and, 
in fact, he threw into the fire the King’s own bonds to the amount of 
£60,000. Among the bonds were some to the amount of 10,000 
marks, due to the Mercers’ Company ; one of 1,500 marks, due to 
the Chamber of London; one of 2,000 marks belonging to the Grocers ; 
and all Whittington’s private loans and advances. It is probable that 
in burning these bonds the Mayor acted by previous agreement of 
the City; but if not—if he took on himself the loans due to the 
Companies—he made a most splendid and princely gift. The sum of 
£60,000 advanced by one man would, even in these days, be con- 
sidered enormous ; in those days, it can be hardly reckoned as less 
than a million and a quarter of our present money. Did the Patriotic 
Fund, the contribution of a whole nation, amount to more ?’’ 
Comparisons are odious, but it may freely be admitted that 
this was a gift of altogether unique splendour. What makes 
the story better worth telling, is the fact that it is thoroughly 
harmonious with the entire Whittingtonian tradition. His was 





a nature cast in a large mould, and though the relics of him 
have one by one been swept away, his name is for ever associated 
with the London that he loved. She has not been grateful to 
him; she has not commemorated him as she has commemorated 
many of her lesser worthies; but to the stranger who walks her 
streets in search of some statue or some inscription to perpetuate 
the fame of Richard Whittington, it may well be said,—s/ 
monumentium quaeris, circumspice. 
BURKE’S TUDOR PORTRAITS.* 

Tue great figure of Mr. Burke’s second volume is Archbishop 
Cranmer,—a fixed figure for the author’s scorn to point his slow, 
unmoving finger at. For the discussion of the salient points in 
the character of “this domineering and unscrupulous Church- 
man,” “ the primal motor of England's change of ecclesiastical 
domination,” Mr. Burke braces up all his moval energies; it 
is a painful daty, which, however, he will not shrink from. In 
the more temperate judgment of historical students, the chief 
failing of Cranmer was want of firmness, grounded in a natural 
moderation or easiness of temper, and an all but absolute devo- 
tion to his Sovereign. Mr. Burke, however, has decided “ that 
the anomalies in his conduct derived their origin from an utter 
and soulless want of principle.” “The primal motor of England’s 
change of ecclesiastical domination” could not, in the nature of 
things, come far short of his royal master, Henry VIIL, asa 
monster of iniquity. If we attempt to deprecate any part of 
Mr. Burke’s severe sentence, we shall thereby, no doubt, become 
* panegyrists ” of Cranmer. This fate we must risk, for we are 
under the decided impression that when a man plays a part like 
Cranmer’s, in such a time and under such conditions, the situa- 
tion is vastly more complicated than Mr. Burke seems to imagine. 
While the frailty of human nature almost inevitably leaves not 
a few incidents to be regretted, the easy explanation of universal 
depravity, even in an Archbishop of Henry VIIL.’s, is in itself 
sufficient to cast the gravest doubts upon the judgment of an 
historical critic. Oliver Cromwell showed his good-sense in 
requiring that the painter should paint him as he was, warts 
and all; but when a great man’s portrait is wholly warts, as 
well as when it is smooth as monumental alabaster, one begins 
to have misgivings as to the fidelity of the painter. 

A number of illustrative points cluster about the elevation of 
Cranmer to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. Mr. Burke 
obviously intends disparagement to Cranmer in the remark that 
the office, on the death of Warham, ‘was to be the reward of 
the man who was ready to give religious semblance to an act of 
iniquity,”’—the divorce of Katharine. Now, we do not apologise 
here for the divorce, or indeed give any opinion on the question, 
nor do we concern ourselvés with the purposes and motives of 
the King. What we have to deal with is the views of Cranmer 
as to the divorce, and the relation of these to his appointment. 
If Henry preferred, on whatever grounds, to appoint a man 
of Cranmer’s views to the archbishopric, this can be no 
honest reason of moral reproach to the unfortunate ap- 
pointee, unless it can be shown that the winning views 
were professed in order to his advancement. But Mr. 
Burke nowhere attempts to prove this. Cranmer, from first to 
last, never wavered in his opinion on the divorce. Up to the 
time and on the occasion when he expressed the views that 
presently brought him into the counsels of the King, he cer- 
tainly had no expectation of any promotion whatever. Mr. 
Burke admits as much. It seems to follow, then, that Cran- 
mer’s views were his own, and not his Sovereign’s; mistaken 
views, if you will, deplorably and fatally wrong, if you will, but 
certainly free and unpurchased. Such being the case, it would 
have been an utter want of principle, if he had not consistently 
favoured the divorce. Itis gratuitous to talk of a ‘ conven- 
tion’? between him and the King. Further, in another part of 
his work, Mr. Burke dilates with some bitterness on the 
eager haste of Cranmer to grasp the mitre. But there is 
no kind of support for such a contention. Cranmer was 
on the Continent when the vacancy occurred, and to every 
appearance neither entertained the remotest expectation 
of the succession, nor even desired it; instead of making 
efforts to secure it, the evidence all goes to prove that he 
made great efforts to avoid it. Obviously enough, it threw 
him into serious embarrassments, some of which he would, in 
ordinary prudence, have avoided, in case he had ever thought of 
his succession as a probable contingency. We see no reason 


* Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the Reformation Period. By S- 
Hubert Burke. Vol. If. London: John Hodges. 
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whatever to doubt Cranmer’s own express protest, that “there 
was never man came more unwillingly to bishopric.” As far as 
the divorce was concerned, there is no evidence of any straining 
of conscience. It is to little purpose, in this view, to ask, 
“Why did he accept the Primacy, if he was not eager for it?” 
It is more in point to ask, “ Why should he not accept it?” 
Other reasons of a far more urgent nature were present to 
Cranmer’s mind. For example, there was the oath of fidelity 
to the Pope, on his consecration. It was clearly one of Craamer’s 
principles, if we may say so, that the Pope should not stand 
between him and the King; he could not take an oath that 
might, at some future time, require him to act in direct oppo- 
sition to the King and to the interests of the kingdom. It did 
not yet suit the policy of Henry to break with Rome, and the 
new Archbishop must take the customary oath. If Cranmer 
had been a man of no principle, nothing was easier than to 
swear the two contradictory oaths, to Pope and King, without 
remark. The way out of the difficulty, by means of the famous 
protest, has been much blamed and little defended. It was not 
assented to by the Pope, and yet it was a nullification of the 
pontifical oath. But surely all parties felt that the oath to the 
King was, in effect and practical force, if not altogether in 
express terms, equally contradictory to the oath to the Pope. 
Why, then, should Cranmer—we pass over the question of 
blame—stickle over the oath as he did, if there was no element 
of conscience in the act, as well as a not indefensible submission 
to “the counsel of the best learned men he could get at that 
time,” and not improbably a welcome leverage to free himself 
from an irksome office ? We think, with Mr. Froude, that it is 
but a shallow sarcasm to taunt him with premeditated perjury. 
Besides, the case is incomplete without reference to Cranmer’s 
notions of his duty to the King. 

Mr. Burke has fine scope for expatiating on the hardened 
villany of Cranmer, when he comes to treat of the persecutions 
under Edward VI. We do not justify these persecutions, but 
surely they were comparatively insignificant enough to secure 
a cautious and temperate treatment from an author who delights 
to honour Mary and Gardiner. We do not think very highly of 
Mr. Burke’s defence of Mary. It seems rather a lame apology 
that the transference of the headship of the Church tothe Pope 
relieved Mary of all responsibility for the subsequent persecu- 
tions of her reign; that she was controlled by her Council, who 
in turn were controlled by statutes of Henry VIIL.’s reign; 
that her Parliament was dishonest and corrupt; and that, in 
fact, she was a helpless figure-head, in whose name her officers 
executed deeds that she abhorred. In spite of all Mr. Burke’s 
enthusiasm for Gardiner, as against Cranmer, he admits that; 
under Mary, Gardiner “ burnt men upon principle.” However, 
let us return to Cranmer, whom Mr. Burke can no more keep 
out of his chapters than Mr. Dick could exclude Charles I. We 
will take the miserable case of Joan Bocher. But that the episode 
serves well to illustrate Mr. Burke’s method, we should pass it by 
as an exaggerated echo of Lingard. It consists with Mr. Burke’s 
notions of historical criticism to pile up the statements and com- 
ments of the successive chroniclers, with the apparent effect 
of acumulative argument, and the certain effect of a cumu- 
lative denunciation of Cranmer. There is nothing to show 
that the story of Cranmer’s “ overriding the merciful 
leanings of his young Sovereign” takes origin with one 
single writer. There is no attempt whatever to investi- 
gate the truth of this writer’s allegation, and to test whether 
or not Cranmer did really badger or bully the boy-king 
to sign the death-warrant. The intervention of the King 
was not necessary ; and Mr. Bruce’s reasons for questioning the 
incident led Hallam to cancel his own severe condemnation of 
Cranmer, and to suggest that the whole anecdote had perhaps 
better “vanish from history.” Usually, Mr. Burke has a 
remarkably keen eye for l’ox’s “ most wicked lies.” Why, then, 
does he not suspect him in this case, and deal directly with the 
latest aspects of the question? ‘The answer is but too obvious. 
We may add here that the references to authorities are jotted 
down with characteristic untrustworthiness; one page refers.to 
a wrong volume of Collier, another to a wrong work of Strype, 
a third sends the unwary reader on a wild-goose chase to King 
Edward V1.’s Jowrnal (for corroboration of Cranmer’s alleged 
interview with the King, while in truth the Jowinal mentions 
only the bare fact of her execution, and the reason, without 
commentary), and so forth. Mr. Burke even dilates on Mr. 
Bettie’s (we presume he means Mr. Pettie’s) “‘ Death Warrant,” 
and actually adduces the famous picture as confirmation of 
history. 





We hardly think, then, that Cranmer has even yet “ beer 
utterly consigned to historic perdition.” Mr. Burke manifests 
a suicidally fierce bias against every person and thing connected 
with Protestantism, and in favour of every person and thing 
connected with Catholicism. We admit, of course, that Gardiner 
has in his time received hard measure, and would willingly con- 
cede much on this head. But we would ask Mr. Burke to nerve 
himself to the task of writing the story of Gardiner in the same 
spirit as he has written the story of Cranmer. For example, he 
quotes Oldmixon on Cranmer; let him quote Oldmixon on 
Gardiner. By carrying out this process pretty fairly, he knows 
very well how different a portrait of Gardiner would adorn his 
volumes. Queen Mary mightalso belimned on the same principles. 
Then we should have more portraits wholly warty, and some- 
thing not unlike a reductio ad absurdum of Mr. Burke’s method. 
Further, we must warn Mr. Burke that be does himself more 
injustice than his victims, when he allows his pen to lapse into 
baseless insinuation. His whole treatment of Cranmer’s mar- 
riages is most unworthy, and in some respects severely repre- 
hensible. Inveterate inaccuracy, too, is omnipresent. When 
Cranmer’s college discovered his first marriage, Mr. Burke tells us 
“he was twenty-seven years of age.” We know he was deprived of 
his fellowship, but we are not so sure that “ he was expelled from 
the University, as a matter of course;” and if he was looked 
upon as such “a bad man,” he was strangely fortunate in his 
restoration to his fellowship so very soon after his wife’s 
untimely death. “ Cranmer was not ordained a priest until 1523, 
being then in his thirty-ninth year;” yet he was born in 1489. 
Osiander’s niece was seventeen years of age, while “ her clerical 
bridegroom was some forty-nine,” or, as he puts it elsewhere, 
“nearly filty years of age.” The date is 1532, when Cranmer 
was forty-three. Such matters may be small matters, but they 
occur with startling frequency; and Mr. Burke ought to know 
that they must create an insuperable presumption against a 
work that is nothing, if not critical. Such a careless or slovenly 
handling of plain facts, does not encourage the conviction that 
great and complicated characters and movements are likely to: 
receive the accurate and well-balanced judgment that alone cam 
give value to a work of thisnature. A third volume is in hand, 
and we hope Mr. Burke will not miss the opportunity of doing 
himself justice. 


MATABELE LAND AND THE VICTORIA FALLS.* 
In many respects this is a disappointing book. The writer of 
these letters and journals was a man full of enterprise and 
ambition, a sportsman as well as a naturalist, with that keen 
love of discovery and that contempt for dangers and discom- 
forts that mark the born traveller. Had he lived, there can be 
little doubt his career would have been distinguished, and his 
addition to the many volumes we possess of African travel 
might have proved of literary as well as of scientific value. But 
the curse of Africa fell upon him. He died, on his return from 
the Zambesi, of the fever that claims annually so many victims, 
and the record of his toil appears before us in the baldest shape 
possible. It may be said, however, in favour of the narrative, 
that its form is also wholly unpretentious. We are sure that 
we have the genuine impressions of the writer, and that nothing 
is said for effect. It is, indeed, not surprising that in a journey 
made in waggons, and made subject to the thousand annoyances 
that beset the Englishman wko ventures into the interior of 
Africa, the writer’s notes of travel should prove almost as rough 
as the road he was travelling; and as he was forced again and 
again to retrace his steps, so also do his letters contain 
frequent repetitions, which would doubtless have been avoided, 
had he lived to publish an account of his travels. It will be 
seen, then, that the defects of this volume are inevitable, and that 
it must be read withthe allowance and the sympathy which the sad 
circumstances of the story claim. This must be said at the outset, 
that if the naturalist wrote about what he saw with a concise- 
ness that amounts almost to baldness, it is not because he wished 
to spare himself labour. Mr. Oates was scarcely two years in 
Africa, but during that time he managed to secure a vast number 
of natural-history specimens, which, in the judgment of men of 
science, are of the highest possible value. Thus Mr. Bowdler 
Sharpe, of the Zoological Department, British Museum, writes 
of his collection of birds, that,—“ It seldom falls to the lot of 
the naturalist to examine a series of birds in which the particu- 
lars of capture are so carefully noted on each specimen ;” and 


* Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the 
Interior of South Africa, from the Letters and Journals of the late Frank Oates, 
F.RG.S. Edited by C, G. Oates, B.A. London; C. Kegan Pauland Co. 1881, 
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adds that he exploreda region of South Africa hitherto untouched 
by the ornithologist; while Mr. Westwood, Professor of Zoology 
at Oxford, observes that the collection of insects formed by Mr. 
Oates, “fortunately comprises examples of many of the very 
peculiar groups and genera characteristic of the greater part of 
the African continent.” The reader of the volume will find 
additional evidence of Mr. Oates’s untiring devotion to science. 
It would seem that in this expedition the traveller discovered 
with certainty his vocation, and if the “thin-spun life” were 
slit too soon, he lived long enough to win the honest fame of 
having promoted in no mean measure the cause he loved. 
A short memoir, written by his brother, gives a pleasant im- 
pression of Frank Oates as a generous, warm-hearted, kindly 
fellow, blessed with a love of physical activity, and with an 
intense passion for knowledge, that enabled him “to scorn delights 
and live laborious days.” “I like anything,” he once said, “ that 
seems difficult of attainment,” and his after-work shows that 
what he said he meant. 

Frank Oates began his African expedition in company with a 
brother, who travelled with him as far as Tati, in order to hunt 
on the Semokwe River, where he is said to have had good sport. 
His impressions of country and people are jotted down as they 
arise. “The Boers,” he says, when writing from Pretoria, “are 
rather a good sort of people, and though trying to get every penny 
they can in a bargain, honest, I should say, on the whole, and hos- 
pitable.” But at a later period, his opinion of the Boers seems to 
have changed, for he observes that the more he sees of them, the 
more he sees through them. His opinion of Kafirs and 
Hottentots is far from favourable. “ Kindness is thrown away 
upon them, and makes them worse than they are. They are 
almost to a man dishonest, lazy, and impudent.’ He speaks 
of regarding the people with loathing, and adds, “ the king 
himself is well enough, and rules the Kafirs with a rod of iron; but 
the Kafirs as a nation I abominate, and not without good reason. 
The amount of pride you must pocket when sojourning amongst 
these scantily dressed gentlemen is something not to be for- 
gotten. I don’t know whether their condescensions or oppressions 
‘are the more difficult to bear with patience. Without patienceit is 
hopeless to think of getting on at all.” On the whole, he pre- 
ferred the “ raw, unconverted heathen,” to the natives who had 
got so far converted as to wear “ continuations,” but not enough 
changed to prevent them from being incorrigible thieves and 
drunkards. Mr. Oates does not even give the Kafirs credit for 
the courage which, in men living a savage life, would seem a 
necessity of existence. “They are most terribly afraid of 
lions,” he writes, “and will always lose the spoor; indeed, it is 
almost useless to attempt to follow it with them.” The 
traveller, of course, often hunted the larger game of South 
Africa—the elephant, the lion, the rhinoceros—but he relates his 
achievements with the utmost brevity and modesty. The excite- 
ment and interest of the chace are not conveyed to the reader, 
who learns that a lion is rolled over, or an elephant mortally 
wounded, without much excitement, and the traveller writes of 
lions roaring round his waggons at night in hopes of getting 
at the oxen as he writes of the simplest incidents of travel. 

At Tati the brothers separated, and Frank Oates made his 
‘way to the King’s town, Gubuleweyo, where the King, Lobengula, 
lives in royal state. The monarch had to be propitiated, since 
without his permission no Englishman could reach the Falls. He 
feared the trouble it might bring upon him, should the traveller 
take the fever, and asked, if he wanted to die, why he could not 
do so somewhere else, and not in his country. The King 
is said to be an absolute monarch, feared far and wide. 
“The first day I saw him,” writes Mr. Oates, “he was nearly 
naked, and lying ona skin inside his hut, to enter which you had 
to crawl in on your hands and knees through a little aperture 
in the front; in fact, it is like a bee-hive entrance.” The King 
proved friendly enough, as far as promises went—he was kept in 
good-humour by presents—but three times he managed to delay 
the Englishman’s departure for the Falls; and when he did 
succeed in going to them, the healthiest season had passed. 
There seems to be a good deal of fashion at Lobengula’s Court, 
where, on one occasion, at the request of the King’s sister, 
Frank Oates joined in a dance, and he describes with more 
minuteness than usual what is called the Day of the Great 
Dance. On this occasion the King’s wives were dressed all 
alike, modestly and quietly, but the King’s fat sister presented 
the appearance of a leading spirit in some gorgeous panto- 
mime :— 


“She wore no dress, and the only covering above her waist was a 





number of gilded chains, some encircling her, some pendent. Round 
her arms were massive brazen bracelets. A blue-and-white free. 
mason’s apron appeared in front, and looked strangely anomalous, 
though really not unbecoming. From her waist also there hung 
down behind a number of brilliantly coloured woollen neck-wrapsg, 
red being the predominant colour. Her legs and feet were bare, but 
round her ankles were the circlets of bells worn by the women to 
make a noise when they dance.” 

The dress of the soldiers is said to be very striking, but the 
height of fashion was achieved by the waggon-drivers, who paid 
high prices, no matter at what sacrifice, in order to appear in 
European dress. One of them was even fortunate enough to 
possess a chimney-pot hat! Waggon life is described with some 
minuteness. In the deserts of Africa a man’s life may almost 
be said to depend on his waggon and oxen, and if either fail 
him, he may be reduced to terrible straits. The Boers are said 
to be very useful when emergencies arise on the trek, while a 
Kafir “is scarcely any good, even if he has been working 
about waggons all his life.” 

“The Boers,’’? Mr. Oates writes, “are as much at home in their 
waggons as ina house. They have little, primitive, camp-stools, on 
which they sit round the fire; and the women go about their house- 
hold duties, and the children play about, and they seem quite at 
home. Of course, when it rains they sit in the waggons, like rats in 
holes, as I have already done myself, and shall now begin to do 
again. You have no idea how much a home a waggon becomes. I 
have my books and all my et ceteras within reach; and though it is 
a little cramping, the pleasure of stretching the limbs when you do 
get out repays you to a certain extent.” 

Frank Oates made his fourth and final attempt to reach the 
Zambesi in the month of November, 1874. The rains had 
begun, but it was considered safer to venture at this season 
than in April, when the moisture would not be dried up. He 
was fortunate in being accompanied by Dr. Bradshaw, who had 
been to the Falls before, and in the rainy season. The goal 
was reached on the last day of the year, but that it was attained 
is all that we are told, for Mr. Oates’s journal is silent, and the 
lacuna is filled up by his brother with the descriptions given by 
other writers. The end of the sad story is soon told. The 
traveller paid for his curiosity with his life, dying on the return 
journey of the fever which had also attacked several of his 
party. Dr. Bradshaw, who attended the poor fellow assiduously 
to the last, carried back his effects to Bamangwato, and on the 
way an incident occurred with which we must close our notice 
of a book which, as a tribute of brotherly affection, is worthy of 
all honour. Considering the comparative scantiness of the 
materials the editor had to arrange, it may be questioned 
whether he could have used them better :— 

“One incident of Dr. Bradshaw’s journey should not be here 
omitted. It appears that many miles after they had left the grave, 
one of Frank Oates’s pointers—his favourite, ‘ Rail’—was found to 
be missing, and boys were sent back in search of him. These men 
sought long and wandered far in vain, till at length in their pursuit 
they got back even to the grave, and there, patiently watching, they 
found the devoted creature laid. A little longer, and he must 
inevitably have fallen a prey to lions or other wild beasts; but now 
he was taken down with his companion [another favourite pointer] 
to Bamangwato, whence they were subsequently conveyed to England. 
And thus it happened that while Frank Oates’s friends at home were 
rejoicing at the speedy prospect of his return, his faithful dog was 
watching, the sole mourner, by his grave.” 


THROUGH AMERICA.* 
Mr. Marsuatu’s book is almost enough to sap the patriotic 
constancy of that renowned person who, in spite of all tempta- 
tion to belong to other nations, remained an Englishman. After 
reading its four hundred and odd pages, from end to end, it is 
difficult to avoid speaking, for some days afterwards, with a 
nasal twang. The cumulative effect upon the imagination of 
its inexhaustible statistics and details could not easily be ex- 
aggerated. We are at a loss to conceive how Mr. Marshall him- 
self, when his journey was over, was able any longer to identify 
himself as a British subject. Having so saturated himself with 
things American, where could any space remain in him for 
things English? Yankees are popularly believed to be a people 
peculiarly endowed with the faculty of asking questions; but the 
array of facts which cram every paragraph of Mr. Marshall’s work 
is enough to cast the greatest interrogative exploits of the most 
insatiable Yankee inquirer into the shade, assuming each fact to 
be the result of an inquiry. We have read the book through with 
unabated and, indeed, increasing interest and entertainment; 
but we must renounce at the outset any intention or ability to 
write an adequate review of it. We began by marking passages 








* Through America. By W. G. Marshall, M.A. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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for quotation ; but after having in this manner selected upwards 
of forty, with the great bulk of the volume yet to hear from, 
we relinquished the enterprise as useless. We have an idea 
that if any one (with adequate raw material at command) were 
desirous of manufacturing a continent in all respects a fac- 
simile of the United States, he would find every instruction 
necessary to his purpose in Mr. Marshall’s volume. And yet, as 
the title-page informs us, the whole is the result of no more than 
nine months’ experience. One thing, at all events, is clear, that 
the book does not belong to that pallid and ambiguous class 
of perpetrations which were “ written with no thought of pub- 
fication.” Mr. Marshall not only went to America resolved to 
write a book about it, but—what is even less common—he fully 
and conscientiously qualified himself to put that resolve into 
execution. In fact, the ordinary indolent mind shrinks from 
contemplating the amount of material, in the way of 
notes, journals, mementoes, newspaper-cuttings, photo- 
graphs, anecdotes, menu-cards, and memorabilia generally, 
which the indefatigable author must have had by him 
when he sat down to his task. He has got them all in, 
and nevertheless has contrived to inspire his vast mass 
of impedimenta with movement and vitality, a feat which does 
him no small credit. We never forget that we are proceeding 
towards a goal, and we never lose our belief that we shall arrive 
there. Under the weight of the statistics of a hemisphere, Mr. 
Marshall jogs along as lightly and cheerfully as if he were 
eucumbered with nothing more bulky than an ordinary travel- 
ler’s satchel. If his capacity is the capacity of Pantagruel, his 
eyes are the eyes of Argus, and his legs the legs of Geryon. 

We mean all this seriousiy, our only implicit criticism being 
that Mr. Marshall tells us more details than we can remember; 
ind that the difficulty is increased by the journal-like form into 
which the narrative is cast. Had he given us all his statistics 
about travelling in railways in one chapter, for example, and all 
about life in hotels in another, and so on, his reader’s memory 
would have been less severely taxed, and the book would have 
‘been more useful as a work of reference. The grouping of facts 
into an easily available form is as important a matter as the 
collecting them. Had the author adopted the plan we have 
suggested, his book would, no doubt, have been less interesting 
as a narrative, but its value as a contribution to the sum of 
human knowledge would have been enhanced. At the same 
time, we cannot personally regret that Mr. Marshall has pre- 
ferred to write in the way he has done, since it constrains us to 
ignore most of the statistics, and enables us all the more to 
enjoy the narrative. 

With the writer’s experience of New York we need not con- 
cern ourselves, as the subject is fresh in the public mind, from 
several contemporary sources of information, only we may re- 
mark that the admirable illustrations of the elevated railways 
and of the Herald building, and some particulars as to the 
dimensions of certain mammoth oysters, which Mr, Marshall 
looked at, but did not devour—the shells measured 10} in. by 
4in., and the meat inside 6in. by 4in., he affirms, and adds, 
“Tt would have taken a nigger to have swallowed them,” 
though we believe Thackeray once accomplished a similar feat, 
and compared his sensations to those of one who has swal- 
lowed a baby,—that these things, we say, have particularly 
impressed us. From New York the traveller proceeded 
to Niagara, where he notices (what has curiously escaped the 
notice of so many visitors to the celebrated waterfall) that the 
thunder of the cataract is not deafening, but that the sound, 
notwithstanding its immense volume, is so soft that a conversa- 
tion can be carried on close beside the fall without straining 
the voice. This is to say, that the sound is a musical one, and 
its precise quality could probably be determined by a musical 
expert. From Niagara we are taken to Chicago, with plenty 
-of information by the way as to the comforts of the American 
railway “cars.” Chicago’s prosperity and enterprise strongly 
move Mr. Marshall’s admiration, and he adduces more evidence 
in support thereof than can be repeated here. It will suffice to 
quote a speech of a citizen of Chicago:—‘ Our city is the 
biggest thing on the planet. We've had the biggest fire. We 
lifted the city five feet out of the mud. We made a river run 
uphill and it’s the only city on earth every inch of 
which is covered three inches deep in mortgages.’ Omaha is 
the author’s next objective point, and the incidents of the 
journey across the Great Plains are brightly described. At 


o.oo ik» 


Omaha there is an episode of a certain Box-ka-re-sha-hash-ta-ka, 
a white man who had been captured by Indians, and had after- 





wards returned to civilisation. Under the guidance of this 
personage, a visit is made by the writer to an encampment of 
Indians in the vicinity. The wigwams were found to consist of 
patches of canvas sewn together, and stretched in one large 
sheet over bent strips of bamboo-cane. The ground around was 
scarcely fit for a human being to tread upon. Some squaws, 
inside, were “ the filthiest-looking creatures I ever set eyes on.” 
“One old girl, whose name was Ho-an-ni-ka, was presuming 
enough to ask me to give her a kiss! but I declined the honour, 
with thanks.” We fear Mr. Marshall is no believer in human 
equality. One of the “ buck” Indians of this encampment was 
husband of eight wives,—a foretaste of what was in store for 
the traveller’s note-book at Salt Lake City. The passage of 
the Rocky Mountains is minutely dwelt upon, including the 
fact that ten miles and 200 yards of track were laid in one day 
by the Central Pacific Company ; and there is also an amusing 
account of the manner in which some enterprising inhabitants 
of Julesberg, “ the wickedest city in America,” robbed a railway 
train. We must also call attention to a characteristically 
humorous “ notice” to be found in the breakfast-room of 
the Desert House at Green River (p. 139), which is given at 
full length, and is worth reading. Proceeding onwards to the 
Mormon capital, Mr. Marshall devotes several chapters to a 
careful examination of this singular and disagreeable people, 
their character, beliefs, and habits. To do anything like justice 
to this part of the work would require at least an article by 
itself, and we may possibly revert to the subject at some future 
time; at present, we must content ourselves with saying that 
the account here given will amply repay close study. Mr. 
Marshall affirms, in contradiction to the prevailing belief, that 
Mormonism was never more flourishing than it is at present; 
and that most of the recruits come from England. A full-page 
portrait is given of Joseph Smith, the founder, a gentleman 
whose face we should have taken to be that of a typical mur- 


derer. From Salt Lake City the journey is continued to San 
Francisco. A good deal of interesting information is furnished 


about the “ Hoodlum ” gangs,—associations of young outlaws 
of both sexes, who exercise a sort of terrorism in the city, and 
appear to be beyond the control of law and the police. 
They have a private language among themselves, and 
avail themselves freely of six-shooters. More comfortable 
reading is an account of the “Palace Hotel,” a building 
covering an area of three acres, and of proportionate height. 
All the windows are bay-windows; the ground-floor con- 
sists of handsome shops. There are between seven and 
eight hundred suites of rooms for guests, a suite consisting of 
six rooms. The highest charge, including hoard, is sixteen 
shillings a day. We are next treated to a night in “ China- 
town,” as that part of the city which is occupied by the Chinese 
immigrants is called, aud are admitted to the mysteries of 
opium-dens, and the Chinese theatre. Chinatown seems to 
be a rather unsavoury place; but Mr. Marshall differs from 
Mr. Dennis Kearney in his views as to the propriety of admit- 
ting Chinese labour. 

Leaving San Francisco, we return eastwards, by way of the 
mammoth trees and the valley of the Yosemite. This part 
of the book is in many respects the most readable of all, 
and the engravings of the scenery are excellent, even above the 
average of the general illustrations, high as this average is. 
But space fails us to follow our traveller further. Once more 
we heartily recommend his book to our readers. Though by no 
means the ideal traveller that we have pronounced Miss Bird to 
be, he is charitable, conscientious, and entertaining; and in the 
present volume he has done a great deal towards creating a 
better understanding of the American Republic on the part of 
Englishmen, and, consequently, a sounder basis of good-feeling 
between the two countries. 





ADAM AND EVE.* 
“Fixp a man,” says Carlyle, 
ness, you have found a man 
have discerned the object at 


“whose words paint you a like- 
worth something. He could not 
all, or seen the vital type of it, 
unless he had sympathised with it,—had sympathy in him 
to bestow on objects. A man without worth cannot give you 
the likeness of any object; he dwells in vague outwarduess, 
fallacy, and trivial hearsay, about all objects.” Believing in 
the truth of this, the “worth” of Mrs. Parr may safely be 
inferred from the vigorous, lifelike, and excellent picture she 


* Adam and Eve. By Mrs. Parr. London: Bentley and Son. 
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has drawn in Adam and Eve of the domestic life of Cornish 
smugglers. If she has not lived amongst them and known 
them intimately, she must have a rare gift of sympathy and 
dramatic talent, to enable her to enter into the minds of these 
people and identify herself with them as she has done; she is 
able not only to perceive and understand their peculiar attri- 
butes for herself, but also to become the medium whereby the 
rest of the world may do the same. The reader feels asif he had 
received a card inscribed “ Smugglers at Home,” and had accepted 
the invitation. Right good company does he find these modern 
representatives of the Vikings, who sally forth upon illegal 
expeditions, and return to careuse upon squab pies, potted 
conger, cakes, pasties, and spirits. These dainties may be con- 
sumed out of the silver plate, rare china, ana glass that abound 
in the houses ; whilst the womenkind sit by and wait, attired in 
elegant chintzes and caps and ruffles of priceless lace. The 
walls are hollowed with hiding-places for men and kegs, and at 
any moment the feast may be cut short by the news of the 
approach of the strong arm of the law. Jolly, rollicking, hos- 
pitable, open-handed, simple, and brave are these men of Pol- 
perrow, and well fitted for the wild and hazardous life they lead. 
They glory in their feats of daring and drinking, have barbar- 
ous virtues and barbarous vices, and are especially addicted to 
brawling and tippling. These qualities, however, are considered 
by no means disreputable, for one of the characters, who 
describes the Pascals as “a drunkin’, fightin’ cussin’ lot, drunk 
from mornin’ to night, and from night to mornin’,” adds shortly 
after, “There’s none of ‘em but what’s respectable and well-to- 
do. What I’ve bin tellin’ of ’ee is their ways, you knaw; 
*tain’t nothing agen ’em.” As for the idea that there is any- 
thing wrong or dishonest in their infractions of the law, such a 
ridiculous notion never enters their heads :— 

““*There’s nothin’ that I can see to hide from ’ee, nor to be ashamed 
to tell ’ee of. What uncle brings he buys and pays honest money for, 
and if there’s a risk in bringin’ it, why he takes that risk; and if that 
isn’t havin’ a right to keep it if he can, why I don’t know nothin’ 
about it, that’s all.—‘ But what is it that he does bring ?’ said Eve. 
—‘ Why, sperrits, to be sure. ’Tis like this: they says, “ Here you 
must pay dooty.” ‘No,’ uncle says, “I won’t—I’ll bring it dooty 
free.” Well, he does so, and if he can land it safe, well and good; 
*tis his to sell or to drink, or to do what he likes with. But if the 
Excise gets scent of it, down they come and tries to seize it all; and 
if they do seize it, ’tis gone, and so’s the lives of any they catches 
with it. Sono blame to ’em, if they’m took hard, when each man 
knows the bit o’ hemp’s ben growed to make the rope his neck’s to 
swing by.’ ” 

Thoroughly suitable mates for the men are the women,— 
rough, strong, well able to hold their own with both tongue and 
hand; and yet hearty, kindly, genuine, and with a strain of 
religion mingling quaintly amongst the wild elements of their 
nature, as is depicted particularly in the Methodist, Mrs. 
Tucker. They are outspoken, humorous, shrewd, homely, and 
ready for any emergency that may arise. Here is how one of 
them laments over a lost parent, and bears her testimony to the 
inestimable boon of a mother’s love :—- 

“You've a lost somebody, my dear, haven’t ’ce ?’ she asked, looking 

at Eve’s black gown.—‘ Yes, my mother,’ said Eve, surprised at the 
tone of sympathy the questioner was able to throw into her voice. 
‘Ah, that’s a sore loss, that is. I’ve a lost my awn mother, so I can 
tell. Poor old sawl! I thinks I see her now! When we children 
had bin off, nobody knows how long, and her worritin’ and thinkin’ 
us was to bottom o’ say, her’d come out with a girt big stick 
and her’d leather us till her couldn’t stand, and call us all the 
raskil rogues her could lay her tongue to. I often thinks of 
it now, and it brings back her words to me. “You may find 
another husband,’’ her’d say, “or have another chield, but there’s 
niver but the wan mother.” ’” 
But let it not be supposed that these people are mere lawless 
savages. In that case they would be repulsive, which they cer- 
tainly are not. They possess qualities (éspecially that of 
staunch loyalty to their friends) which cannot fail to make 
them interesting and attractive. Their standard of education 
is not very high, since it is the opinion of Polperrow that,— 

“A man who didn’t, seemingly, care much for badger-baiting, dog- 
fighting, rat-hunting, wouldn’t drink, and seldom fought, what rational 
enjoyment was there left for him? So well not make money at all, 
as not to know how to spend it when you had made it....... 
‘For to stick by his boat and stand by his cargo, fight fair and die 
game, was all the larnin’ a Polperro lad needed ; and if that tachin’ 
didn’t make a man of him, nothin’ to be larnt out of books would.’ ”’ 
But in spite of this, all the conversations are fresh, racy, and 
amusing. From first to last there is something in the book 
that appeals to the love of enterprise, salt water, and open air 
that lurks in our British nature, and causes it to have a more 
than sneaking kindness for smuggling. 

All the characters are careful studies, and deserving of 





praise; but our particular favourite is Joan Hocken, niece to 
the smuggler, Zebedee. Fun-loving, affectionate, eminently 
practical and business-like, true as steel, bright, clever, ready 
to sympathise with every one, helpful, doing her duty without 
effort or thinking about it, with a fund of shrewd common- 
sense, genuinely single-hearted and unselfish, she is always 
charming, even though, perhaps, somewhat unrefined for the 
ideas of polite society. Whether engaged in household 
duties; baffling a party of soldiers in search of con- 
traband goods; trying to keep contrary tempers straight; 
good-humouredly chaffing her sour and puritanical mother; 
tumbling into a flour-cask, and venting her anger at the 
calamity on an unlucky admirer who chances to be at hand; 
concealing her own love for Adam, and crushing down every 
atom of ill-will and bitterness at seeing him devote himself to 
Eve; spoiling the men with whom she lives and into whose 
varying moods she has an almost instinctive insight; or what- 
ever else she may be doing or saying, she is always delightful, 
natural, and original. And whilst living only for others, and 
putting herself and her own wishes entirely aside, she is almost 
absurdly unconscious that there is any merit in the self-abne- 
gation which seems to her the merest matter of course. The 
heroine, Eve, is a London girl of great beauty, whose ambition 
is “to go out into the world, to see people she had never seen 
before, to live some life other than the daily routine of dull 
respectability, to have joys and sorrows springing out of un- 
foreseen accidents and strange emergencies, to be the centre of 
hopes and fears.” A born coquette, she evidently agrees with 
Moliére’s Armande that,— 
“T’on peut, pour époux, refuser un mérite 
Que, pour adorateur, on veut bien 4 sa suite.” 

Her first lover is a rather priggish, but good-hearted young 
watchmaker, whom she will not dismiss because she covets his 
love, though not himself. At her mother’s death she goes to 
live with her wild relations in Cornwall, where there is cer- 
tainly none of that “level of respectable routine” which she 
had feared. Here she meets Adam, a hot-tempered, masterful, 
well-intentioned, jealous, young fellow, who has never learnt 
“the toons they play on second-fiddles,” and who is made un- 
happy by a consciousness of superiority to his mates, and 
inability to raise them to his own standard as he wants to do. 
Both he and Eve being proud and passionate, and dreading the 
humiliation of unrequited affection, at first struggle against the 
mutual love that they feel overcoming them. ‘Their half-fierce 
love-making, their quarrels, jealousies, and misfortunes, are 
capitally drawn. For these, and also for the catastrophe that 
Eve was the means of bringing upon Polperrow, readers are 
recommended to search the book itself. Having ourselves 
read it twice, we will express our opinion of it in the 
words of a small nephew to whom, when he complained 
of a stomach-ache, some elder said cheerfully, “Oh! you’ve 
got a bit of pain, have you?” To this the child assented, 
but presently added, as the discomfort increased, “I’ve got it 
all now!” So after the first reading of the book, we had a 
good bit of a mind to like it, but felt sure of having got it all 
after the second perusal. We think the lady who has written 
Adan and Eve and Dorothy Fox promises to rank high amongst 
modern novelists, and hope that she will give us some further 
insight into smuggler’s life, and—above all—another Joan 
Hocken. 


MR. MORSHEAD’S “ HOUSE OF ATREUS.”* 
Mr. Morsurap, whose translation of the Agamemnon, published 
some little time ago, attracted much favourable notice, now 
sends forth a complete version of the T'rilogy. In some respects, 
both the Choephoroi and the Eumenides present greater difficul- 
ties than even the Agamemnon, though this tragedy is a task 
which tries severely the scholarship, the ingenuity, and the 
poetical taste of the translator attempting it. The second play 
of the Trilogy has the reputation of being the most difficult of 
Greek tragedies. The style of Auschylus is always at the 
greatest possible distance from modern forms of thought and 
expression, and the usual difficulties are increased by the cor- 
rupt condition of the text, which is more uncertain than that of 
any of the dramas, excepting, indeed, the Supplices. In deal- 
ing with the Eumenides, this particular obstacle is not so pro- 
minent; and, on the whole, the obscurity of the language is 
certainly less; but, on the other hand, the dramatic interest is 








* The House of Atreus: being the Agamemnon, the Libation-Bearers, and the 
Furies of Zischylus. Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. Morshead, M.A, 
London; ©. Kegan Pauland Co. 1881. 
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far smaller. The central scene of the trial, where this interest 
should reach its climax, with the special pleading of Apollo’s 
advocacy, disappoints the expectations of the modern reader. 
To an Athenian audience, the greater part of whom, it will be 
remembered, habitually performed the functions of jurymen as 
well as of citizens, all this had a peculiar interest, heightened 
in this case by something of the same political interest which, 
not to borrow an illustration from nearer home, now attaches 
to the French Senate; all this is now very remote from our 
sympathies and even our understanding, and the modern reader 
finds it difficult to feel and the translator to represent the 
dignity which a tragedy ought to possess. 

Mr. Morshead writes, he tells us, in the first place for readers 
who are not acquainted with the original. A critic who does 
not happen to satisfy this condition must do his best to put 
himself in the required attitude of mind, by reading through the 
plays rapidly and without any reference to the Greek. The 
result of this process, as far as the judgment of the present 
writer may be trusted, is eminently satisfactory. To speak of 
the Choephoroi, with which we propose to deal more particularly, 
the impression left by such a continuous reading, in which the 
play has been regarded as far as possible as an English drama, 
was that of an intelligible, harmonious whole, uot marred by any 
striking incongruities, and certainly not more obscure than, it 
may confidently be said, not even so obscure as some verse of the 
present day. “To reproduce Aischylus in an unintelligible 
form,” says Mr. Morshead in the appendix which he subjoins 
to his version of the Choephoroi, is a sin against Auschylus him- 
self. Whatever he may actually have written, one thing is 
certain, it was intelligible, it was metrical.” And his translator 
accordingly aims at being and succeeds in being intelligible 
and metrical. This result cannot be attained without a certain 
amount of amplification, and even paraphrase, and one great 
test of a translator’s fitness for his task is his way of employ- 
ing these aids to express the meaning of his original. The 
length of Mr. Morshead’s version somewhat exceeds the length 
of the Greek play. This consists of a little short of eleven 
hundred lines, which are represented in the English by about half 
as many again. Greek of the simplest kind must always expand 
somewhat when rendered into English. This isanecessity, not 
to speak of other considerations with a highly-inflected language. 
Such Greek as Alschylus wrote must expand very considerably. 
We may take such a word as ¢rzpZopéov as an instance. The 
boon for which Electra has been sighing is, says the Chorus, to 
translate literally, better than gold, and greater than great and 
Hyperborean fortune. To a classical student, this is intelligible 
enough. He thinks at once of the happy and righteous Hyper- 
borean whom Herodotus describes; to a non-classical reader, 
the word suggests nothing but desolation and cold. Who, then, 
can find fault with Mr. Morshead, when he amplifies the single 
epithet into two lines,— 

* As of the Blessed Land, that far aloof 
Beyond the north wind-lies ”’? 
Mr. Morshead, it seems, has been blamed for diffuseness, and he 
modestly pleads that he doubts his ability “to translate in a closer 
and more pregnant style.” We have a very distinct conviction, 
gathered from a certain acquaintance with translations of 
Aischylus, that he has done at least as much as any of his pre- 
decessors in the way of close and felicitous rendering. The general 
impression of which we have spoken is not weakened by the closer 
examination of particular passages. What could be better, for 
instance, than, “chilled with frost of hidden pain,” for, 
“xnpvQalors wevbcow woexvovyéevn;’’ or this, for the very difficult 
passage (61-65), beginning, “ sora 6° exiaxomei Aixees”” P— 
*‘ Justice doth mark with scales that swiftly sway, 
Some that are yet in light ; 
Others in interspace of Day and Night, 

Till Fate arouse them, stay ; 

And some are lapped in Night when all things are undone.” 
Whatever amplification there is, is confined to the lyrical pas- 
sages. The dialogue and soliloquy are rendered in blank or; 
occasionally, rhymed verse, which leaves nothing to be desired 
for compression, force, or dignity. The twenty-three lines of 
the command of Apollo (274-296) are represented by thirty of 
Mr. Morshead’s verses, the actual proportion supplied by the 
different length of the Greek and English lines being almost 
exactly the same. It may serve as a favourable, but not unduly 
favourable, of Mr. Morshead’s style :— 

“Go forth, in ire for home and wealth despoiled, 


And with a craft like theirs the slayers slay : 
Else with thy very life thou shalt atone 





This deed undone, in many a ghastly wise. 
Stern are the Powers of Death; and offerings poured 
To soothe their wrath, unless their will be done, 
(Hear it, O mortals!) shall exude again 
As grim disease on them that poured them forth,— 
As leprous ulcers mounting on the flesh, 
And with fell pangs corroding what of old 
Wore natural form; and on the brow shall grow 
White poisoned hairs, the crown of this disease. 
And thou sbalt cry aloud, what time in night 
The spirit’s eye sees clear, ‘ Ah, ah, they come, 
Legends of fiends, to their allotted task, 
Sent hither, for my sire’s blood unavenged!’ 
The dart that flies in darkness, sped from Hell 
By spirits of the murdered dead, who call 
Unto their kin for vengeance, formless fear, 
The night-tide’s visitant, and madness’ curse, 
Shall drive and rack thee ; and thy tortured frame 
Shall be chased forth from man’s community 
As with the brazen scorpions of the scourge. 
For thee, and such as thee, no lustral bowl 
Shall stand—no spilth of wine be poured to God 
For thee ; and wrath unseen of thy dead sire 
Shall drive thee from the shrine ; no man shall dare 
To tuke thee to his hearth, nor dwell with thee,— 
Slow, friendless, cursed of all, shall be thine end, 
And horror of all deaths thy burial balm.” 
We may mention, as showing skill and taste of a different 
kind, the passage in which the curiously homely and sub- 
humorous language of the nurse relieves for a moment the 
intense strain of tragical interest. 
Here, again, is a sample of the form which has been given to 
the Choral Odes :— 
“Let him be the witness, whose thought is not borne on light wings 
thro’ the air, 
But abideth with knowledge, what thing was wrought by Althea’s 
despair ; 
For she marr’d the life-grace of her son, with ill counsel rekindled 
the flame 
That was quenched as it glowed on the brand, what time from his 
mother he came, : 
With the cry of a new-born child ; and the brand from the burning 
she won, 
For the Fates had foretold it coeval, in life and in death, with her 
son. 
Yea, and man’s hate tells of another, even Scylla, of murderous 
guile, 
Who slew, for an enemy’s sake, her father, won o’er by the wile 
And the gifts of Cretan Minos, the gauds of high-wrought gold ; 
For she clipt from her father’s head the lock that should never wax 
old, 
As he breathed in the silence of sleep, and knew not her craft and 
her crime— 
But Hermes, the guard of the dead, doth grasp her, in fulness of 
time. 
And since of the crimes of the cruel I tell, let my singing record 
The bitter wedlock and loveless, the curse on these halls outpoured, 
The crafty device of a woman, whereby did a chieftain fall ,— 
A warrior stern in his wrath, the fear of his enemies all,— 
A song of dishonour, untimely! and cold is the hearth that was 
warm, 
And ruled by the cowardly spear, the woman’s unwomanly arm.” 
That Mr. Morshead’s version is scholarly and accurate need 
hardly be said. Besides his own qualifications for his task— 
and difficult as translation of Alschylus naturally is, a competent 
scholar can hardly go astray, with the abundant help now sup- 
plied—he has had the command of the very valuable assistance, 
which he acknowledges in his preface. In the play which we 
have been examining, we have noted one passage, and one only, 
where we do not follow his rendering, that is, if we are to take 
“ Clear and loud shall be his cry” as representing éroruGeras 6 
vjzaxov. Generally, we may congratulate Mr. Morshead on 
having achieved a success which we do not think has been sur- 
passed in this particular province of literary work. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_>—————_- 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry J. Jennings. (Chatto and 
Windus.) —Mr. Jennings allows that critics are necessary, an allow~ 
ance which might be made for mosquitoes, and that, on the whole, 
the good they do counterbalances the evil. But he is not inclined to 
spare them. And, indeed, he finds it easy to make out a formidable 
case against them. Even famous critics have committed themselvcs 
to very foolish dicta, and still more foolish prophecies. And the 
difficulties of judging with haste of books that deal with a grect 
variety of subject, is one that cannot fail to lead critics who are 
cautious as well as competent into occasional mistakes. On the 
whole, however, those that follow the thankless task of reviewing 
will find themselves not unfairly or unkindly treated. Mr. Jennings 
has a leaning against them—all authors have, as a single word of 
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censure outweighs a page of praise—but it is not more than a lean- 
ing. We notice that in relating the famous case of “ Johnston v. the 
Atheneum,” when a jury gave a verdict for £1,250, he does not give 
the sequel of the trial. The verdict was received with an unanimous 
expression of disapproval from every person qualified to judge, and 
was, in the end, materially modified. Why does Mr. Jennings repro- 
duce the old delusion that critics are unsuccessful authors, or men 
who have never been authors at all? Instances without end might 
be given to the contrary. Let one suffice,—the editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review, a writer who occupies the highest rank both in 
criticism and in literature. 


Architecture, Gothic and Renaissance. By T. R. Smith. (‘TIllus- 
trated Text-books of Art Education.”) (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
The plan of this series has been made with a clear perception of what 
text-books of art should attempt. Their work is general and ele- 
mentary, and if they give the student or general reader a thorough 
and trustworthy basis for later development, they have attained their 
purpose. Mr. Roger Smith’s text-book on architecture leaves no- 
thing to be desired. Most sensibly he begins with a glossary of tech- 
nical terms, and gives illustrations of the different kinds of arch, 
capital, and mouldings. He then traces the progress, variation, and 
development of Gothic architecture in England, Western Europe, 
Central and Northern Europe, and lastly, in Southern Europe. A 
chapter on the principles of construction and design in Gothic archi- 
tecture closes this division. He adopts the same plan with the Re- 
naissance style, and of course begins with Italy. The book is well 
and profusely illustrated, and the information is nct more detailed 
than it should be in a work of this character. Mr. Roger Smith’s 
competency for the undertaking is apparent throughout, his style is 
clear, unpretentious, and equable, and he deserves our thanks, in that 
he has exhibited a complete freedom from favouritism. Whatever 
pet theories of architectural style he may possess, he has certainly 
not obtruded them, an example worthy of more general imitation 
than it has yet obtained. We can safely recommend this book, either 
as a work of reference for the general reader, or as an introduction to 
the study of architecture. 

Fancy Pigeons. By J.C.Lyell. (The Bazaar Office.) —Mr. Lyell’s 
book is fully up to the statement of the diffuse title we have abbrevi- 
ated. Considering what has been done in the study of variation 
among pigeons, we were surprised to find that more attention was 
not given to it in the chapter devoted to the origin of fancy pigeons. 
But it is very clear that our author’s object is not scientific, but what 
by an inaccurate antithesis is commonly called practical. And this 
aim he has assuredly reached. All the different varieties of pigeons 
are described and illustrated. Their breeding, housing, care in 
health and sickness, and colouring, are cach and all treated with 
loving particularity. Our particular favourites, tumblers and 
pouters, have, we are glad to observe, full notice given them. We 
briefly advise all fanciers, schoolboys or adults, in town or country, 
to get Mr. Lyell’s book, and lay to heart his instructions. 


Musie and Musicians: Essays and Criticisms by Robert Schumann. 
Translated, edited, and annotated by Fanny Raymond Ritter. (Wi'- 
liam Reeves.)—Miss (or Mrs.?) Ritter’s comparison of Schumann’s 
essays on musical criticism to the literary criticism of Matthew 
Arnold and Sainte-Beuve, to the wsthetic criticism of M. Taine, 
raises an interesting question,—How far is music capable of literary 
criticism ? In expressing a judgment on poetry or prose, the critic 
himself is working in the same art which he is considering in a par- 
ticular manifestation. The faculty or skill by which he is enabled 
’ to judge is closely allied to that by which he records his decision. 
This seems to be supported by the fact that most good literary 
critics have also been masters of style, and so have been able to 
convey their impressions in the most enduring and truthful manner. 
When we come to music, the case is materially altered, if any- 
thing beyond a relation of facts is attempted. The writer who 
secks to give a really critical examination of any particular specimen 
or school of music, is at once confronted by the objection that to give 
his opinion of one art he is obliged to translate it into the terms of a 
distinct art, and that his reader has the same process to perform in 
reverse order. Where is the middle term between music and litera- 
ture which will allow of a just literary expression of a musical quality ? 
OF course, the same objection applies to criticism of painting, though to 
a much smaller degree, on account of the greater exactitude of the 
esthetic vocabulary and the more definite character of the subject. To 
come toSchumann. The second series of his essays should be welcome 
to all cultivated musicians, whether amateur or professional. We 
would venture, also, to advise those readers of literary criticism who 
are not musical to give some time to Schumann’s writings. They will 
find that he possesses a geniality, an urbanity, and a tolerance which 
will certainly repay their hardihood. Some of Schumann’s sayings 
have atruth-liketenacity. “German composers usually fail on account 
of their desire of pleasing the public,” seems to us to have an applica- 
tion not limited by nationality. Fortunately, illustrations are not want- 
Of Lackner he says :—“ Certain half-geniuses are to be found 


ing. 





...... One of their wings is that of genius, the other is plumed 
with waxen feathers.” 

English Plant Names, from the Tenth to the Fifteenth Century. By 
the Rev. Professor John Earle. (Clarendon Press.)—Here are 112 
pages of introduction, 65 of text, 16 of appendix, 13 of notes, and 26 
of index. The introductory observations form the most generally 
interesting portion of this accurate and curious inquiry into the 
history of plant-names, and the identification of the botanical species 
that bore them. The inquiry is a fascinating one, for it satisfies at 
once the love of nature and the curiosity about language which are 
to be reckoned amongst human instincts. We have said that the 
introduction of Professor Earle’s little book is its most interesting 
part, as well as its largest. The vocabularies given on subsequent 
pages have, however, contributed much of the material by which 
the introductory pages are enriched. So, if we want to know some- 
thing about the suffix ‘‘ beam,” as in “ hornbeam,” and its connection 
with the German baum and our own “beam,’’ we must study both 
notes and vocabulary. The suffix “der”? is shown to be preserved. 
in Maple-Durham and Powderham. Very instructive comments on 
words and parts of words are to be found under “ wyrt,” “ches,” 
and “sin.” 

Fra Angelico. (“The Great Artists.”) By C. M. Phillimore.. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—We cannot say that we have detected 
much difference between this compilation and the ordinary. 
picture-gallery catalogue. In the space of one hundred and fifty 
pages, more than twenty artists are discussed, and there are 
also introductions explanatory of the different periods. Miss Philli- 
more has not been wanting in industry, as far as qualifying herself 
for the zsthetic portion of her task goes; but she has, apparently, 
not been alive to the existence of an art of writing. The illustrations 
are good, though their glossiness produces some problems of light 
which are out of place in a non-scientific work. The perusal of this 
book makes us share the indignation of the American tourist, who 
asked why the ’tarnal mischief all the Italian painters took refuge in 
aliases. We should like to know where Zeuxis got his Latin. From 
Pliny ? 

We have received from the Religious Tract Society a collection of 
well-designed and capitally got-up cards and tablets, suitable for 
Sunday-school prizes and rewards. The subjects are pleasing, and 
the colours harmonious. 


MaaazinEs, Erc.—We have received the following for October :— 
Part 10 of Pathways of Palestine, with two permanent photographs,. 
illustrating the ravine of the Kedron and Elisha’s fountain at 
Jericho.—Men of Mark, the portraits given this month being those of 
Rear-Admiral Sir W. Hewett, K.C.B., V.C.; the Rev. J. S. Howson, 
D.D.; and J. C. Horsley, R.A.—The Squire.—All the Year Round.— 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine.—Wells, Gardner, and Co.’s publications.— 
Part 7 of the Dictionary of Needlework.—Part 2 of the Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) 
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Orphan Lottie, &c., 12M0 .........60000... (JOhnstone & Hunter) 


Smith (K. ) 


Smith (W.), Old Yorkshire, &c., cr 8vo 


(Rivington) 





Southgate (H.), Things a Lady would like to Know, new ed, 


Sunday, Vol. 1881, 4tO ... .....ceccceseccereceseveee. cc ceeee 
Teachers and Preachers of Recent Times, cr 8vo 

Tillotson (J.), Great Discoveries. &c., cr 8vo... 
Tract Magazine (The), Vol, 1881, 12mo .... 
Tytler (S.), Three Frights, &c.. cr 8vo .... 
Wallace (A. R.), Miracles and Modern Spi 





Wells (J.), Bible Images, 12mo .............. 
Wilson (E.), The Egypt of the Past, cr 8 














(Marshall Japp & Co.) 
sm, 2nd ed, 8vo... (Triibner) 
Webb (A. B.), The Presence and Office of the Holy Spirit, 8vo (Skeffington) 


8vo ... (Nimmo) 
sees (W. Gardner) 3; 
ssesssenes (Nimmo) 2/0 
-(Ward & Lock) 
(R.T.S.) 


3 
2, 
.. (Longmans) 7/ 
6 
3 


HINDLEY’S. 


CHINTZES. 


218 and 220 REGENT STREET. 
—- DESIGNS, 

FAST COLOURS. 
| From 9d per yard. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 





..... (Nisbet) 
. Paul & Co.) 12/0 


NO 





Vol. V. Epistles I. COXXVI 


Archbishop Thomas Becket. 


man, and the miracles after his death, by William, a monk of Canterbury. 
second, the life by Benedict of Peterborough ; Jobn of Salisbury ; Alan of Tewkes- 
‘bury; and Edward Grim. The third, the life by William kitzstephen; and 
Herbert of Bosham. The fourth, Anonymous lives, Quadrilogus, &c. 

The sixth volume is in the press. 


the Epistles, and other known letters. 


London: Lonamans and Co. and TrUBNER and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Buack and DoveLas 


‘Cambridge: MAcMILLAN and Co. 
and Foutis. Dublin: A, THom and Co. 


ARCHBISHOP THOMAS BECKET. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, pp 574, price 10:, half-bound. 


ATERIALS for the HISTORY of THOMAS BECKET, 

Archbishop of Car.terbury (canonised by Pope Alexander III. A.D. 1173), 

c Edited by J. C. Ropert:on, M.A., Canon of 

Canterbury; and publishea by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

This publication will comprise all contemporary materials for the history of | 

The first volume contains the life of that celebrated | 


LE AD, 


The 


The fi'th, 


Oxford: PARKER and Co. 





Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ articles. 


APOLLINARIS, | **08'° BESTORATYE E TuiuEsivs 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


Poisonous, mineral, or spirituous ingredients are to be 
found in 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
which, for 80 years, has been considered the best and 
safest preparation for the hair, and is always to be found 
in the nurseries of Royalty and the aristocracy of the 


world, 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


is the purest and most fragrant Tooth-powder ever made, 
and contaius no mineral, acid, or gritty substances. 


| Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 








T. GEORGE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, Edinburgh. 
SEVENTH SESSION. 
Correspondence Classes fur Drawing and_ the 
History of Art, in connection with which a Loan 
Library of Books on Art haz been organised. Open 
on November Ist. 
Correspondence Classes for the usual Branches of 


HALL| 


| 


Education, to assist Students in Home Study, or to | 


prepare Candidates for the University of Edinburgh 
Local Examinations, also open on November Ist. 
Subjects :—Arithmetic, 
Analysis, English Literature, History and Geography, 
Logic, Latin, Greek, Greek Testament, French, 
German, Mathematics, Botany, and Harmony. 
Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, Miss 
WALKER, 37 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh. 


OLLEGE HOM E 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 





English Grammar and | 


\ TANTED, at the BEGINNING of 

NEXT TERM, a HEAD MISTRESS for the 
Bradford Girls Grammar-School, Yorkshire (under 
the scheme of the Endowed Schools Commissioners). 
Accommodation for 200 pupils. Fixed salary, £200, 
with capitation fees.—Applications to be sent in by 
November Ist. For copies of the scheme and further 
particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the school. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
EDWARD BLAIR receives 





BOYS. — Mr. 
BOYS between the Ages of Six and Twelve, to pre- 
pare for the Public Schools. The Michaelmas Term 
began on THURSDAY, September 29th. 

Fretherne House, 29 York Place, Portman Square, W. 


( )VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools, 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq, Q.C., D.C.L 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., QC. 


Chief Justice of England, 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 





ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 


12 Ib AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


QUEEN 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1840. 


NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 


POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


KITH AND KIN. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “The First Violin,’’ 
** Probation,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Miss Fothergill’s tone is altogether pure; she 
knows how to write, not only brightly and pleasantly 
but well.”-—Graphic, 





Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


COURT NETHERLEIGH. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of “‘ East Lynne,” “‘ The 
Channings,”’ &c. 





The TURN of the TIDE. By 
Lady Marcaret Masenpiz, Author of 
‘‘ Fascination,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





A MAN of the DAY. By the 
Authors of “David Armstrong.” In 
3 vols. 


“This is a very pleasant and clever book.’’ — 
Standard. 


A WILL anda WAY. By Lady 
GeorGIANA Futterton, Author of “Too 
Strange not to be True,” “ Ladybird,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





“¢ A Will and a Way’ is cap‘tal reading.’’—Truth. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 New Burlington Street. 
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| itlataliateast im #- WINTER 


RESIDENCE. 
CRAIGLOCKHART HYDROPATHIC, 
EDINBURGH. 


(Six minutes by Rail, 15 minutes’ drive west from 
Princes Street 

From its easy proxi imity to the many interesting 
sights and varied attractions of the Se ottish 
Me ttropolis, this Establisbment is unrivalled among 
Hydropathi+s as a Winter Residence ; Sheltered from 

cold winds, Free from fogs, Uniform Temperataie 
rca ese f First-class Table and Cnisine, Ladies’ 
Drawing-Room. © ONC ERTS, DRAMATIC PER- 
FORMANCES, READINGS, ASSEMBLIES, &c. 
The Baths and ‘Treatment are speciil fe atures, 
Resident Physician. Terms, Daily, from 8s 6d ; 
Weekly, from £2 12s 61. Special terms for lengthened 
residence and for Families ani Parties. 

Omnibws meets trains at Slateford Station (Cal. 
Rai!.) nearly every hour. 
ADDRESS—CRAIGLOCKHART HYDROPATHIC, 

EDINBUKGH. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL, 

LECTURERS in FRENCH and GERMAN are re- 
quired, who will be expected to commence work not 
later than the middle of January next, The fixed 
Salary will be small in amount, but the Lecturers 
will receive the whole of the Fees paid by the Students 
attending their Classes, and will be at liberty to under- 
take private tuition. 

Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in by 
November 15th to the HON. SECRETARY of Uni- 
versity College, 25 Lord Street, Liverpool. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The Council of University College, Liverpool, are 
prepared to appoint a PROFESSOR to each of the 
following Chairs :— 

1. Modern Literature and History. 

2. Natural History, including Zoology, Botany, and 
Geology. 

3. Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 
Politica! Economy. 

The Work of each Chair will commence in January, 

82 


The Stipend of each Chair will be £350 per annum, 
together with two-thirds of the fees, the total Stipend 
being guaranteed to be not less than £400 per annum. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applica- 
tions. and copies of their testimonials, to the HONO- 
RARY SECRETARY, not later than NOVEMBER Ist, 
1881. 

W. J. STEWART, Hon. Seeretary, 
25 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

July 5th, 1881. 


pur i Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 

Cambridge, Graduate in Math. Tripos (1868), 
University Prizeman, assisted by an Oxford Graduate 
in Classical Honours, PREPARES FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. Two 
vacancies next Term, October 10th. Terms, 200 
Guineas. References—Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryce, M.P., Professor Hughes (Cam- 
bridge), Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, and others.—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, 
Winslow. Bucks, 


of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A. 


KJe and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and successfal Tutor, residing in his own Villa, 
which is most beautifully and healthily situated, one 
mile from the town of Hytres, receives SIX PUPILS 
in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- 
versities or other Examinations. Highest references. 
—W. HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres 
(Var), France. 


BRAND & Co.'s s OWN SAUCE, 





and 


> ies PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


airman MEATS; also, 


ee 


(TORTLe SOUP,and J ELLY, and other 


‘of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


- mca for INVALIDS 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A choice prepared Cocoa. 
‘“‘A most delicious and yalnable 
_article.”’—Standard. 


GUARANTEED PURE. 
yers COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only, 
the a oil extracted. 
J.B. FRY and SONS. 


NH RISTM AS PRESENTS. —Nothing 
is so h‘ghly appreciated as a case of GRAN 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, whie can sv 
ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen’ 8 Quality, as 
supplicd to Her Majesty, 42: per dozen, Spor teman’s 
Specisl Quality, 503 ;er dozen,—Manufa: sturer, T. 
GRANT, Dirtillery, Maidstone. 


FRY’S 
COCOA 


FRY’S| 
COCOA 





HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arrayged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Seevetane. 


PROVIDE AGAIN ST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPAN 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Si aaa 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000 
PAID-UP C: pel AL AND RE SERVE, ey 000. 
IODERATE PREMIUMS. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO 








YE 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Oifice,8 Grand Hotel 
Buil dines, Charing te or 
64 CORN HILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

‘ Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Avency at Hiogo), and issne Cireular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Fore'gn Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Oftice. Way ANDE RSON, Chief Manager, 

Otlice hours, 19 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadnee die Street, London, 1831, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.-— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at ‘Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Vaiuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with fall particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

March 3ist, 1880. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the 
medicine most in repute for curing the multi- 
farious maladies which attack humanity. In short, 
these Pills never fail to afford relief in all tke disturb- 
ances of circulation, digestion, and nervous energy, 
which at times oppress a vast poition of the popula- 
tion. Under the wholesome, purifying, and strength- 
ening powers exerted by these excellent Pills, tha 
tongue becomes clean, the appetite improves, digestion 
is quickeued, and assimilation rendered perfect. 
Holloway’s medicine possesses the highly estimable 
property of cleansing the whole mass of blood, which 
in its renova’ed condition carries purity, strength, 
and vanes to ev pany tissue of the —_ 





NO BAD SMELLS IN 
CLOSETS, 
NO SEWER GAS IN PIPES 


Since the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS 
has been used. Price, 36s. Apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


27 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, w. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS,, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





OXFORD ST. 





W. E.C., LONDON. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


 eriniaane FROM FIRE. 
oo AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Mannfactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROO. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


| lia TO HEALTH. 











CHARTALINE 


BLANKETS. 


| BLANI KETS, 


DISINFECTING BLANKETS. 
WARM, LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP. 
Of Drapers everywhere, 1s 6d to 5s each. 


QUILTS, AND 





The Disinfecting Blanket will be found to be a sure protection from every epidemic. 


Price Lists, with Sizes and Testimonials, of HENRY & CO., Dantzic Street, 
Manchester. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 





N E A V E’S 


F OO D 


SOLD 


EVERYWHERE. 


J. R. NEAVE 








FOR 


INFANTS 
AND 


INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
Britisn Mepicat JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
WHOLESALE OF THE 
and CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 


Fordingbridge, England, 











os 


Se 
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SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


Invite an Inspection of their New Designs in 


TAILOR-MADE AND HAND-BRAIDED DRESSES, 


Suitable for the Present Season. 
These Costumes combine Excellence of Material and Perfect Workmanship with Economical Prices. 
Sketches and Patterns post free. 





DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES 


Dr. HASSALL says :—‘‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 


An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 


PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


LSON’S 
N E, 
BEEF-TEA. 


SOLD BY GROCERS, &c. 


WiLL 8’ 
NEW SMOKING TOBACCO. 


Possesses great Delicacy and Mildness, and is especially suitable for 
Cigarettes. In 4-0z. and 2-0z. Boxes only, with Name and Trade-Mark. 
Price 12s per lb. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the murket (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


NE 
GEtCA T I 





SOUPS, 





“AUTUMN 


GOLD.” 





W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
SUFFER FROM 


Cc 0 LDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARANMN, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


'y;PURE DISTILLED WATER) 


ane with Carbonic Acid Gas, and nothing else! 
soda, no minerals, no impurities! TWO 
| SHILLINGS PER DOZEN delivered in London, cas h 
| to Carter, and empties in exchange. OR packed for 
| the COUNTRY in three-dozen cases, 12s 6d, and 5s 
repaid when Case and Bottles are returned to/| 
Factory, making net price 73 6d, or Half-a-Crown | 
per doz. Costs ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF the | 
s ice of Foreign Waters. Orders by Post, to} 
SALU LARIS WATER COMPANY 
236 Fulham Koad, London. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


As Blancmange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY _ KIND. 








WHO 





SALUTARIS 
WATER 


LARGE 
CHAMPAGNE 


TWO PENCE BOTTLES. 











HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 304, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
October 19th. 
ConTENTS. 
1. THE REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

. THE Past anp FuruRE OF THE CONSERVATIVE 

Party. 
3. DEAN STANLEY'S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
5. Popr’s Works. By Elwin and Courthope. 
6. Luxury, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
7. Jess's AtTric ORATORS. 
8. Fair-TRADE AND BritisH Laspour. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
y, ¥% 316, for OCTOBER, is published THIS 





CONTENTS. 

. Dean STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 

. ALBANIA AND SCANDER Bra. 

. THe Koran. 

DAUPHINY. 

Tue PontIFiIcaTE OF LEo XIII, 

Memorr oF M. DE CrrcourT. 

BALLADS AND OTHER Poems BY ALFRED TENNY- 
SON. 

8. HELMHOLTZ AND CARTER ON EYESIGHT. 

9, COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 

10. FALLACIES OF FaIR-TRADE. 

London: Lonamans & Co. Edinburgh: A.& C. BLacKk. 


UBLIN REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, 1881. 
CONTENTS, 

1, THE E1iGnTeeNnTu Century.—Part IV. By W.S. 
Lilly.—2. THE CHRISTIAN EMPERORS AND THE PAGAN 
TEMPLES. By Rev. Canon Brownlow.—3. LITERATURE 
FORTHE YOUNG.—4, MINOR POETS OF MODERN FRANCE. 
—5. ARCHBISHOP LANFRANC AND HIS MODERN CriITICs, 
By Martin Rule, M.A.—6. THs RELIGION OF GORGE 
Evror. By Rev. Wiiliam Barry, D.D —7. Prospects 
IN BELGIUM.—8. THE DAYS OF CREATION: A REPLY. 
By the Bishop of Clifton.—PapaL DocoMENTs.— 
Notices OF FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS.— 
NOTICES OF BOOKs. 

London: Burnsand OATES, 17 Portman Street, W. ; 
and 63 Paternoster Row, EC. 

Qt ATISTICAL SOCIETY’S 

Se JOURNAL. Now ready, Part IIL, Vol. 

XLIV., SEPTEMBER, 1881. Price 5s. 

CONTENTS. 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE Forty-SEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING, AND THE PROCEEDINGS 
THEREAT. 

On THE DEATHS FROM ACCIDENT, 
VIOLENCF, AND MISADVENTURE 
KINGDOM AND SOME OTHER 
Walford, Esq., F.1.A., &e. 

THE ENGLISH STATIONS IN THE Hitt. REGIONS OF 
Inp1a :—Their Value and Importance, with some 
Statistics of their Products and Trade. By Hyde 
Clarke, Esq. 

MiscrLLaANEA:—(1.) International Statistics of 
Merchant Shipping. (2.) The Territorial Acqnisi- 
tions of Russia. (3. ) Turkish Official Statistics. 
(4.) Bankruptcy Statistics. (5) The Price of Best 
Coal in the Port of London, 1832-80. (6.) A Census 
of the Congregations of the City Churches and 
Chapels. (7.) Statistics of the Newspaper and 


sioueere FO 
SIPS i 











NEGLIGENCE, 
IN THE UNITED 
CounTRIES. By C. 


Periodical Press. (8.) Statistics of Foreign 
Libraries. (9.) Summary of the Censns of all 
India, 1881, with Notes on Economical and 


Statistical Works, &e. 
London : Epwarp STanForD, 55 Charing Crozs, S.W. 


TLE HOTEL.—On_ the 








LFR ACOMBE 
verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and is 
‘a model of sanitary excellence.” One of the Largest 
Swimming Paths in England ; also Private Sea-water 


Baths, Ey ery information of the Manager. 
V ILLIAM S. BUR TON’S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 


upwards of thirty-five years azo by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when strongly silver-plated, cannot be 
distinguished from Silver. With ordinary usage, this 
quality will wear twenty years. 


li dle Pel Bead or! Ki ng’s 
j\OldSiivr, Thread. or Shell. 


Best Quality, Strongly 
Plated. 


















Ca 22 nd &£ 2.4 
We ee ND Sisecds icniasedccenss 110 02102 50 
12 Table Spoons.. ./|110 0}2 102 50 
12 Dessert Forks .... jl 201 901110 
12 Dessert Spoons.... il 201901110 
Di ee \0 14 : 1001 20 
1 Gravy Spoon .................0«0 0 6 0800 90 
1 Mustard or Sait, gilt bowl... lo I 8 0260 23 


A SECOND QUALF TY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s; Tea 
Spoons, 12s. 


- leleeeaaes 


Handles Screwed or Rivetted. 
Blades of the Finest Steel. 


WARRANTED. 





| Table |Dessert'Carv’rs 


Knives; Knives pr. pair 
—_ mae eS 











i: d.js. d. | s d 
31-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz.,12 6,9 6 16 0 
3% = dao. GO. ...cec.-ceoeeee... GO.)16 6112 0/6 6 
3g 0 do. do. to balance... do.\18 6|13 6/6 6 
4 do do. do. do.| 21 Ojlt 0} i7 6 
4 do do. do. do.;24 0118 0|}7 6 
4 do.finedo. do. do.\30 0/20 0/7 6 
t do do do. do. | 33 0|23 0;9 0 
t do. do. African ...... do.| }40 0/32 O}13 6 


Samples at above rates post free. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RALLWAY STATION. 
COLZA OIL, best . > Oa per gall. 
KEROSINE . 2d “a 


Wie S. “BURTON, General 


1 urnishing Ironmonger, 83 (iate 39) Oxford 
&e. CATALOGUES, containing 85) 
.T IONS, POST FREE. 
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The Circulating Library is kept amply supplied with all Important Works of the Present and Past Seasons, and includes the most 
Recent Foreign Publications and the Newest Music. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Comprises an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the Best and Newest Literature, a Library of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, Ladies’ 
Drawing-Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smcking-Room, and all the appliances and comforts of a First-class Club. 


*,* All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amounts of Sub. 
scriptions ; ; and Subscribers, at their option, may have volumes of Music, instead of Books. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
























TOWN. CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 
HALF-YEAR. ONE YEAR 
CLASS. 2 8. ¢ 8. CLASS. 
A—TWO VOLUMES ....00.......66 eee 2 F—TWELVE VOLUMES ,...ecee.cecceccuseeee : 
| Rig ol aged panna rea G—TWENTY VOLUMES.... we 6 6 
—F J ZS, delivered free And Ten Vulumes for “each dditional ‘Thr 
D_SIX VOLUMES nig ro) 0 a ditional T ree. “Guineas, 
E—EIGHT VOLUMES do. 28 0 COUNTRY. 
And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. Sets of Books are CLASS ONE YEAR. 
divided, to meet the convenience of Subscribers. y_ FIVE VOLUMES 4 . é. 
Subscribers D and E are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of | I—NINE VOLUMEsS.. eeeeee 3 3 0 
the Refer ence Library, the Reading and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, K—TWELVE VOLU MES" es 440 
&c., and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES .. 5 5 0 
introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES $6 e 


Subscription N, to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per Annum. 
Subscribers I and K are entitled to all the Club privileges as above, 

Subscribers I, and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 
Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. 





THE DINING ROOMS. 





The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and Dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able to. 
make arrangements for Dinners to Private Parties. 

The Club Dinner, price 3s 6d, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.30 p.m. 

Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, w ts will promptly furnish all further information 


upon application. 


Surplus Copies of important Works withdrawn from circulation for Sale at the lowest Current Prices. 


THEATRICAL TICKET OFFICE. 


Books post free on application. 





SURPLUS BOOKS. 


The October List of Surplus 











A Theatrical Ticket Office is now open, at which Seats can be booked in advance for all the Operas, Theatres, Concerts, &c. Seats 
secured by letter or telegram. Special Terms to Subscribers to the Library. 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET W. 
19s 64, Third Balion THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS, 


Sophy; or, the Adventures of 


a Savage. By Vi0LeT FANE, Author of ‘‘ Denzil 
Place,” &c. [Vert week. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. 


J. K. SPENDER, Author of ‘‘Godwyn’s Ordeal,’’ 


Little Fifine By Mrs. 


Macquorp, Author of ‘‘ Patty,” &c. 


Too Fast to Last. By John 


M1115, Author of ‘‘ The Old English Gentleman.”’ 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





By the TIBER. By the Author of 


** Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 2 vols. 


DERVAL HAMPTON: a Story of the 


Sea. By James Grant, Author of ‘‘ The Romance 
of War,” &c. 2 vols. 


HILDA DESMOND; or, Riches and 


Poverty. By NELLIE Matson. 1 vol. 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo 


Place. 





Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 


tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
a4 Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
fear W 
London : 
Fleet Street. 
CHALDEAN TEMPLE, with Dia- 
; gram.—See the BUILDER “% by post, 43d), 
for Views of Pitti Palace—Chapel of the Medici— 
University College, Nottingham, with Plans—and 
New Offices, Glasgow—Egyptian Room, British 


C. MrrcHet and Co., Red Lion Court, 





Museum—Architectural Education—the Relation of 
Paint ng to Architecture—Yriarte’s ‘ Florence ’’— 
Painting, Sculpture, and Religion, &.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen, 








HRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED 

in RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT. The 

Bampton Lectures for 1877. By the Rev. C. A. Row, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 

“* The fullest and most able exposition we have yet 
seen of the apologetic theology of this age.”— Church 
Quarterly Review. 

“By far the most weighty volume on the Christian 
Evidences which we have read for some years.’ 
Spectator. 

“No clergyman ought to be without a copy of this 
most valuable and timely work.”—The Bishop of 
Meath (Charge to Clergy, 1878). 


By the Same, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6 

The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS : 
His Historical Character Vindicated; or, an Ex- 
amination of the Internal Evidence for our Lord’s 
Divine Mission. 

“‘The most complete example in our language of an 
exceedingly important method of argument, which 
no other English apolog: st has grasped and stated so 
fully and go ably.”’—Literary Churchman. 

London: F. Noreate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


: Now Ont (pe Gl Edition, price 2s. 
i hes: EK CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
lng A Lavy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
~ London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and d Co. 


Just published, price 5s. 
pH ETHICS of LOVE (addressed 
especially to Parents and Educators), being an 
Attempt to Show how Prevalent Impressions con- 
cerning Love and Mar: iage Foster the Kvilsfor which 
they ought to be the Remedies. With Illustrative 
Quotations arranged in a Novel Manner, and a 
Preface by a leading Physician. Mr. J. Ruskin has 
written to the Author to this effect :—‘‘It seems to 
me all right, and quite able to stand on its own 
ground...... It will be well received, I doubt not...... 
Trust to your own earnestness, and to the absolute 
use of the truths you speak.”’ 
Walsall: W. Henry Rosrnson, Steam Printing 
Works. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


A NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD ; or 
a New aud Infallible System to LEARN in 
Three Months how to Read, Write, and Pronounce 
Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. ‘ 
FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 791, price 83. 
London : DULAU and Co., 37 Soho Square. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the ouly First, Order of 
Merit, for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination contirmed by a Govern. 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, 

















Belfast ; or at ‘their London’ Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, Londor, W.C. 





EWALD’S PROPHETS, COMPLETE. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 103 61. 


id VALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY 
on the PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated by the Rev. J SmitH. Vol. V. and 
last, Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jone, Baruc, Daniel. 
Appendix and Index. Vols. I. to IV., at 10s 6d per 


volume, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s 61. 
KEIW’S HISTORY of JESUS of NAZARA.. 


Considered in its connection with the National Life 
of Israel, and related in detail. Translated by ARTHUR 
Ransom. Insix vols. Vol. V., The Messianic Pro- 
gress to Jerusalem—The Entry into Jerusilem—The 
Decisive Strugzle—The Farewell—The Last Supper. 

Su'scribers to the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLA- 
TION FUND LIBRARY receive these volumes at 75 
each. Prospectus, with Contents of the Series, post 
free on application. 

WILLIAMS and NorGatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 


Street, Edinburgh. 

| ANTIAN ETHICS and the ETHICS: 
of EVOLUTION. F Critical Study, by 8. 

Goutp Scuurman, M.A., DSc, Professor of Logic 

and Metaphysics in ‘Acadia College, Nova Scotia. 

Published by the Hibbert Trustees. 

WILiiams and NorGate, 14 Henriett. Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Rev. Dr. J. MARTINEAU. 
A New Edition, price ls, 

OSS and GAIN in RECENT 

THEOLOGY. =< Address to Former Studeuts 

in Manchester New College, London, delivered in 

Little Portland-Street Chapel, London, on Thursday, 

June 23rd, 1881, by JAMES MARTINEAU, Principal of 
the College. 

Wittiams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


Only 500 printed, 272 pp., price 63 “i 
RIES of LONDON, ANCIENT and 
MODERN. By Cuartes Hinptey, Ed:tor ef 
“ The Curiosities of Street Literature,’ &c. Numerous 
Illustrations, several by Bewick. 
REEVES and T TURNER, 196 ) Strand, W.c. 
To RK E a Y, PERSIA N, 
INDIAN ‘CARPETS, 
IMPORTED RY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO, 
Nos. 35 and 33 OLD BOND STREKT, LUNDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desi; Us. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In November, royal 4to, price Two Guineas, 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
DESIGNED BY 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
BEATRICE. 


The work is Printed in Colours on Hand-made Paper, 

and is Illustrated by fifteen Full-page Water-Colour 

Drawings, reproduced in the highest style of Chromo- 
lithography. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
IN THE PRESS. 
A“ People’s Edition,” in Five Monthly Parts, price 
6d each, of the 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
By SIR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


*,* The First Part will be published on November Ist. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. 
Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters o¢ 
Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 
to 1871. Edited by Hokace N. Pym. With a 
Portrait, etched by HUBERT HERKOMER, A.R.A. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. [Jn the press. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of 
W.M. THACKERAY, Chiefly Philosophical and 
Reflective. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

[Jn October. 


TANTLER’S SISTER, and Other 
UNTRUTHFUL STORIES. Being a Collection 
of Pieces written for Public Reading. By 
EpwWARD F. TuRNER, Author of ‘‘T. Leaves.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. (Jn October. 


SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, 


the Gentleman Private. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
[Jn the press, 


NEW NOVELS. 
JOHN BARLOW’S WARD. 2 vols. 


post 8vo, [ Ready this day. 


A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 
Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,’ &c. 3 vols. post 
8vo. [Jn November. 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the 
Author of ‘ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. 
Geoffrey,” &c, 3 vols. post 8yo. 


SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah 


TyYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” * A 
Garden of Women,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Jn the press. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. JOBN HODDER NEEDELL. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[On October 24th. 


IN the SPRINGTIME. By I. 


HENDERSON-BROWNE. 3 vols. post Svo. 


(Shortly. 
POOR ARCHIE’S GIRLS. 3 vols. 
post Syo, [Shortly. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 
15 Waterloo Place, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established to meet 
the growing demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than 
could be readily obtained on Moderate Terms from the ordinary 
Circulating Libraries. 


From its commencement, the oriyinal purpose of the Library has 
been kept steadily in view. The best Books of every shade of opinion, 
on all Subjects of General Interest, have been taken in large numbers— 
Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the Leading 
Works of every Season having been placed in Circulation, to meet the 
Requirements of Subscribers. 


Additional Copies of All the Best New Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added as the demand 
increases ; and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers 
for an ample supply of the principal Works already announced for 
the New Season, and of all other forthcoming Books of General 
Interest as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in Every Part of London. 


Book Societies and Literary Institutions Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library and Catalogues of Surplus Copies with- 
drawn for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices are now ready, and will be forwarded, post 
free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


(CORNER OF MUSEUM STREET, LONDON.) 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which LarcGe Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Rjsk. 








Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 

READING MERCURY.—*“ With most satisfactory results to their clients.".——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—“ A considerable profit is shown in their operations." ——-CATHOLIC TIMES.—* The profits are 
practically indefinite,,——-STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—“ Recommends itself as being both safe and 
lucrative.’——-WORCESTER HERALD.—“ No danger of the investor getting out of his depth.”—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W.GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 


SAUCE. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the origina} 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Expors 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A . Geddes Late Gein, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S LIST of FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
The LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN. Summer and 


Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Northern Finland. 
With Descriptions of the Inner Life of the People, their Manners and Customs, 


the Primitive Antiquities, &o. By Paut B. pu Cua, Author of ‘ Equa- 
toria! Africa.’’ With Map and 235 Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 363. 


The FORMATION of VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH 
the ACLION of WORMS. With Observations on their Habits. By CHARLES 
Darwiy, F.R.S. Woodcuts, post 8vo, 93. 


SONTINUATION of ELWIN’S EDITION of POPE. 


Volume IIL. of the Poetry. Containing the Satires, Moral Essays, &c., with 
Introduction and Notes. Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by W. J. 
CourtHors, M.A. With Fac-similes, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 
LIFE of SIR CHARLES LYELL, Author of “The 


Principles of Geology,” &c. Being Selections from his Journals and Corre- 
spondence. Edited by his Sister-in-Law, Mrs. LYELL. With Portraits, 2 
vols. 8vo. 


‘The WHITE-SEA PENINSULA. A _ Journey to the 
White Sea, and the Kola Peninsula. By Epwarp Rag, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“©The Land of the North Wind.’’ With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


LETTERS and JOURNALS of Field-Marshal Sir Wm. 


GOMM, G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief in India, Constab!e of the Tower, and 
Colonel of the Coldstream Guards. 1799-1815. Edited by F.C. Carr Gomm, 
H.M.’s Madras Civil Service. With Portraits, 8vo. 


SERMONS PREACHED in WESTMINSTER ABBEY on 
PUBLIC OCCASIONS. By ArtHuR PENREYN STANLEY, late Dean of West- 
minster. 8vo. 


The BEATITUDES: 


Children in Westminster Abbey. 


MEN and EVENTS of MY TIME in India. 


Ricwarp Tempie, Bart., Author of ‘ India in 1889.”’ 8yvo. 


The RISE of STYLES in ARCHITECTURE. By George 


Epmounp Street, R.A. With Illustrations, 8vo, 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of Dr. ARNOLD, of 


Rugby. By Dean Staniry. Twelfth Ed:tion. Containing the Anuthor’s 
latest Correct ions, and an unpublished Poem by Rev. Joun Kesie. With 
Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A BOOK of FAMILY PRAYERS; 


Liturgy of the English Church. By C 


LIFE of ALBERT DURER and a HISTORY of his ART. 


By Mortrz ‘'ususine, Keeper of the Albertina at Vienna. Portrait and 
Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8yo. 


The SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on _ the 
TESTAMENT, Edited by F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 
complcting the Work. Medium 8yo. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE, delivered before the 


Royal Academy. By the late Eowarp Barry, R.A. With Illustrations, 8vo. 


The GOSPEL and its WITNESSES. The Principal Facts 
in the Life of our Lord, aud the Authority of the Evangelical Narratives. By 
Henry Wack, M.A., Preacher of Lincolua’s Inn, &c. Crown 8vo. 


A LADY’S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By 
— Birp. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 
@s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH CHURCH. 


First Period—From the Planting of the Church in Britain to the Accession of 
Henry VIII. By G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Linceln. Post 8vo 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ECCLESIASTICAL 


HISTORY. A History of the Christian Church. Part II., The Middle Ages 
and the Keformation. By Puuire Surra, B.A. With Woodcuts, post 8vo. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS: Hindoo Fairy Legends Current in 
Southera India. Collected from Oral Tradition. By Mary Frere. The 
Introduction and Notes by Sir Bartie Frere, Bart. Tuirp EDITION. 
With Lliustrations by C. F. Frere. Post 8vo. 


The STUDENT'S COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTA- 


and Other Sermons addressed to 


By the late Dean StanLey. Feap. 8vo. 


By Sir 


oa etected from the 


NEW 
Vol. IV. 


MENT. Vol. IV., ISAIAH to MALACHI. Abridged and Edited from 
“The Speaker’s Commentary.” By Joun M. Fuiier, M.A. Crown 8yo, 
7s 6d, 


LIFE of MICHAEL ANGELO, including Inedited Docu- 
ments from the Buonarotti Archives. By C. HkEatH WILSON. SECOND AND 
CueaPer Epition, With an (Index and Engravings. Royal 8vo. 


The THIRD VOLUME of the DICTIONARY of 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. From the Time of the Apostles to the Age of 
Charlemagne. Edited by Dr. Wm. SmirnH and Professor Wack, Medium 
8yo. 


The OUTLOOK: a Charge Delivered at his Primary Visi- 
tation, in November, 1881. By A. W. Tuoroxp, Lord Bishop of Rechester, 
With a Map, 8vo. 


The VOYAGE of the ‘FOX’ in SEARCH of SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. By Sir Leopoip McCurnrocs, R.N. Fifth Edition. With a 
Supplementary Chapter on the Recent Searching Expeditions of Capt. Hall 
and Lieut. Schwatka, U.S.A. With Maps and 30 Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LIFE and TIMES of TITIAN. With Some Account of his 
Family. 
Edition. 


By J. A. Crows ani G. B. Cavarcasetirk. Second and Cheaper 
Wita Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albomarte Street. 








EIGHTH THOUSAND, Revised and Enlarged, 80 Pages, 8vo, price 1s, post free 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


With Suggestions towards a Public Religious Servi 
Harmony with Modern Science and Tete ‘id 


An exceedingly interesting pamphlet.—Echo. 

Itis reverent in tone, discriminating injudgment, and catholic in spirit. Inquirer. 
Dealing with religious progress and advance, it contains matter and 
suggestions which should be read, especially by members of Assemblies and 
all interested in the foundations of religion.—Glasgow Herald, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


KAIL_RWAN. 





With Maps, Plans, and 6 Etchings, crown 8vo, 12:. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE MOORS. 


A Journey from Tripoli in Barbary, through Tunis, 
to the Holy City of Kairwan. 


By EDWARD RABE, 
Author of “The Land of the North Wind.” 


“Within recent years several Europeans have visited Kairwan, of whom the 
most enterprising, and certainly the most graphic, was a countryman of our own, 
Mr. Edward Rae, whose book on the country of the Moors contains a deal of in- 
formation on Kairwan which will not readily be found elsewhere,”’—Times, 
October Lsth, 1881. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published. 


THE HAIGS OF BEMERSYDE: 
A Family History. 
By JOHN RUSSELL. Large Octavo, with Illustrations, 21s. 
_WILLI AM BL ACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This pay is published. 


UNCLE 4. 


By GREVILLE PHILLIMORE, Rector of Henley-on-Thames, late Vicar 
Down Amney, Gloucestershire, and sometime Student of Christ Church. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 64, 


WILL IAM BL ACKWOOD and SONS, Ejdint argh and London. 


of 











This day is published. 


KOUMISS; or, Fermented Mare’s Milk: 


And its Uses in the Treatment and Cure of Pulmonary 
Consumption and other Wasting Diseases. 
With an Appendix on the best methods of Fermenting Cow’s Milk. 
By GEORGE L. CARRICK, M.D., L.R.C.S.E. and L.R.C.P.E., 
Physician to the British Embassy, St. Petersburg, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6.1. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS?’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW WORK of TRAVEL, by y the AUTHOR of “SIX MONTHS in 
MY JOURNEY to MEDINA. Describing a Pilgrimage to 


Medinah performed by the Author, disguised as a Mohammedan. By Joun 
F. Keane, Author of * Six Months in Meccah.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and pom ol , in 1 vol, demy 8vo, with Map, 


AMONG the SONS of HAN. ° Notes of a Six Years’ Tour 

in Various Parts of China and Formosa. By Mrs. THomas Francis Hucurs. 

“One of the most interesting and successful books upon China which has ever 
been written.”’—Court Journal. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
LADY GLENDONWYN. By James Grant, Author of 


“‘The Romance of War,” ‘‘ The Cameronians,” «ec. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
The OLD FACTORY: a Lancashire Story. By William 
WestaL1L, Author of “ Larry Lohengrin,’’ &c- 3 vols. 
«The interest is well sustained to the last.""—Daily Telegraph. 


FRAGOLETTA. By “Rita,” Author of “My Lady 
Coquette,” “‘ A Sinless Secret,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


MERELY PLAYERS. By J. FitzGerald Molloy (‘‘ Ernest 


Wilding’). 2 vols. (This day. 
TRUST HER NOT. By Helena Gullifer. 3 vols. 
CHLOE ARGUELLE; or, Caricatures of the a 


By the Author of ** The Rebece: u Rioter.”’ 2 vols. 
«Chloe Arguelle’ has qualities to be found only in the highest works of fiction.’ 


—Atheneum, 
LADY OTTOLINE. By Mrs. Lodge. 3 vols. 

“This is the most extraordinary book which nas come under our notice fora 
long time past.”’—Court Journal. 
In SPITE of FATE. By Katharine Clive. 3 vols. 

“There is originality of style and treatment both in the writing and in the 
story.’’—Life. 
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NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED & GREATLY ENLARGED. 


On NOVEMBER Ist will be published, Vol. I., imperial 8vo, cloth, 25s; or bound in half-morocco, 31s 6d. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIC LEXICON, LITERARY, 


By 


NEW EDITION, 


SCIENTIFIC, AND TECILNOLOGICAL, 


JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


CAREFULLY REVISED AND GREATLY AUGMENTED. 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, MA. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ABOVE THREE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS PRINTED IN THE TEXT. 


fEVHE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY has been accepted as a standard 
I Lexicon of the English Language, and as one of the most ex- 
tensively useful for the purposes of general reference and every-day 
requirement, for more than a quarter of acentury. But the never- 
ceasing processes of growth, chi ge, and expansion—to which the 
English like other living languages is subject—having gone on with 
unabated rapidity since the first publication of this work, a new and 
greatly augmented edition of this imports unt work will ie welcomed 
by all who y value a diction: ry both full in vocabulary and ample in 
treatment. 

The New Edition has been in preparation for above TEN YEARs. 
Every entry in the book has undergone careful revision, and so great 
and numerous have been the changes introduced, and so extensive 
the additions made to the vocabulary, that it may justly claim to be 
considered as substantially a New Work. 

The augmentation which the vocabulary has undergone will be at 
once perceived from the following comparison of the number of 
words or separate entries stated to be contained in the most copious 
Dictionaries formerly or at present in use :-— 





—— 8 aaa ary, Todd’s Ly dition PS 58,000 

, Latham’s Edition, est’ mated 63,000 
Webster’ s Dictionary (American), Early *E dition . 70,000 
The Imperitl Dictionary, Former tion . 100,030 
Worcester’s Dictionary (Americar 1), aud Sup plement, “res seutly pub! ished. 116, 000 
Webster’s do. do, do. 118,000 
The Imperial Dictionary, New Edition 130,000 


The IMPERIAL DICTLONARY is thus shown to contain a more 
extensive collection of English vocables than any of the dictionaries 
hitherto published. The additions made consist largely of modern 
scientific terms, or of recently introduced terms belonging to 
technology and the arts in gencral, and also of words from modern 
poets and prose writers, as well as from writers of all kinds, from 
the sixtecnth century to the present time. 

Asa Literary Dictionary it supplies a key to the written works 


which are or have been attached to words by writers both new and 
old, by explaining idiomatic phrases and peculiar constructions, by 
distinguishing obsolete from current meanings and usages, and by 
carefully distinguishing between words closely synonymous in signifi- 
cation. And, moreover, as the real meanings of words and the 
grammatical constructions into which they enter are generally most 
clearly shown by means of illustrative quotations, vast numbers of 
these are given, many thousands of them being inserted in the 
present edition for the first time. 

The Encyclopedic character of this Dictionary adds greatly 
to its real usefulness as a book of reference, and, in conjunction 
with the numerous interesting quotations it contains, relieves it 
of the imputation common to Dictionaries of being unattractive 
reading. In fact, as was said in the preface to the former edition :— 
“A simple inspection of its pages will show that, wherever it 
may be opened, THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY presents some- 
thing to interest and instract—some useful fact stated in concise 
terms—some importaut maxim or sentiment in religion, morality, 
law, or civil policy; so that the charge usually preferred against 


*.* The Work will be printed on excellent paper, and in a elcar and distinct manner. 





English Dictionaries, namely, that they furnish but dry sort of reading, 

will not apply to this Diction: wy.’ It does not confine itself mer sly 
to giving the meanings of words, it gives also as a rule some account 
of the things to whic h words are applied. For instance, under the 
word Steam-engine, it does not stop short after defining it as “an 
engine worked by steam ;” it gives a brief account of the principle, 
construction, and action of the steam-engine, some particulars regard- 
ing the various kinds of engines, and a succinct account of its history, 

and th e article is illustrated by a pictorial representation of a con- 
densing engine having explanatory references to all the principal 


parts. So also with regard to Horse. To say with Dr. Johnson that 
it is “a neighing quadruped used in war, and draught, and carriage,” 


is to add nothing to any one’s knowledge. But in this Dictionary a 
small article is devoted to the horse, giving some general and scientific 
particulars regarding the animal and its different breeds, accompanied 
by an engraving which explains at once graphically such terms as 
“crest,” “ withers,” “ pastern,” &e. 

The Scientific and Technological features of the Dictionary 
are closely allied with its Encyclopedic character. While it does not 
profess to contain all the terms of every art and science—nor will 
these ever be found all collected in any dictionary—yet it contains 
far more than the reader is likely to meet with in general literature. 
It will be found especially full in the departments of Zoology, Botany, 
Geology, Anatomy, Medicine and Surgery, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Astronomy, Archeology, Architecture, Engi- 
neering, Machinery, Manufactures, Agriculture, and Commerce. To 
secure accuracy in the definition of scientific terms, and correct- 
ness generally in the treatment of scientific subjects, the articles 
belonging to the varions sciences have been carefully revised by men 
eminent for their scientific attainments. And as no adequate descrip- 
tion or definition can be given by mere words of a great number of 
objects and terms, the pages of THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 
are enriched by upwards of Three Thousand accurate Illustrative 


: SE seeing ke : : | Engravings on wood, which communicate explanation through the 
in the language, by registering and explaining the various meanings | 


eye in a manner as clear and distinct as it is pleasing and attractive. 

Etymology.—This section of an English Dictionary, while 
always esteemed important and instructive, has in these times de- 
rived new interest from the well-known fact that the science of com- 
parative philology has made immense strides during the last twenty 
years, and that investigations into the philology and history of the 
English language and other kindred tongues have enabled a much 
greater amount of certainty to be attained regardiug the origin and 
affinities of English words than was previously possible. The 
EtryMoLoGy in this new edition has, therefore, been ALTOGETHER RE- 
MODELLED and brought up to the present state of knowledge on the 
subject, full use having beeu made of the labours of both English aud 
Foreign philologists and ety mologists. 


The Pronunciation has been inserted throughout according to 
the best usage, the words in all cases being re-spelled according to 
a simple and easily intelligible system of transliteration. As the 
pronunciation of GreErK, Latin, ScriprureE, GEOGRAPHICAL, and other 
names is apt to preseut difficulty to the ordinary reader, pronoun- 
cing lists of these have been appended to the Work. 


It will be published in Four Volumes, imperial 


8vo, cloth, at 25s each ; or bound in half-morocco, at 31s 6d each. 


Volume I. will be issued on November Ist, 1881. 


The other Three Volumes will follow at intervals of four months, 


namely, on Ist March, July, and November, 1882, respectively. 


Fully Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, may be had from the principal Booksellers, or will be 
sent, post free, by the Publishers on application. 





Lendon : 





BLACKIE and SON, 





49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 





Demy 8yo, cloth, price 21s. 


STRECKER-WISLICENUS’ SHORT TEXT- 


BOOK of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Translated and Edited, 
with Extensive Additions, by W. R, Hopaxinson, Ph.D. (Wirzburg), and 
A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C., F.C.S8. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


SUICIDE. An Essay in Comparative Moral 


Statistics. By Professor E, MorsELLI. 


With 96 Illustrations on Wood, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


VOLCANOES: What They Are and What 


They Teach. By Professor J. W. Jupp, F.R.S. 
** The volume before us is one of the plcasantest science manuals we have read 
for some time.””—Atheneum. 
“Mr. Judd’s summary is so full end so concise, that it is almost impossible to 
give a fair idea in a short review.”’—Pull Mall Gazette. 


With numerons Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


The EGYPT of the PAST. By Erasmus 


WILSON, F.R.S. 


Demy 8vo, with Four Maps and numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 


MATABELE LAND and the VICTORIA 


FALLS. A Naturalist’s Wanderings inthe Interior of South Africa. From 
the Letters and Journals of the late Frank Oates, F.R.G.S. Edited by C. 
G. Oates, B.A. 

“‘No one can examine the observations made by the young traveller without 
‘being convinced that science and African exploration sustained a real loss in his 
death.’’—imes, 

** It would be wrong to conclude this notice of a very interesting book, elaborated 
with loving care, without expressing the opinion that such men as Frank Oates, 
whose actions are marked by constant amiability and patience under trying cir- 
cumstances, but with abundant energy when occasion arises, and an unswerving 
sense of duty and justice, do, in their quiet way, much more for the real upholding 
-of the reputation of Englishmen in savage countries, than professional civilisers 
sand philanthropists.’ —Field. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


FLYING SOUTH. Recollections of France 


and its Littoral. By Vacuvs Viator. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo. 


Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN: his Family and 


his Times. With Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture, hitherto 
unpublished, 1585-1723, by Lucy PHILLIMORE, Author of ‘Bishop Wilber- 
for-e: a Sketch for Children.” [Next week, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, prive 12s. 


The CREED of SCIENCE. Religious, Moral, 


and Social. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A. 

“Mr. Graham is a thoroughly cultivated and singularly clear and philosophical 
thinker, with a rare power of setting forth both sides of a disputed question in 
20 impartial a manner that we can hardly see at first sight to which side his own 
predilections incline him.’’—Pull Mall Gazette. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 23 61. 


The NEW POLITICUS. A Dialogue 


concerning the Necessity of a National Religion, being the Development, in a 
Platonic Form, of a ture delivered before the Constitutional Union on 
Tuesday, March 8th, 1881. By Frank R. Y. Rapcuirre, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


IRRESPONSIBLE PHILANTHROPISTS : 


being Some Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. By E. GENnNa, 
Telegon School Founder. 


The EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY, EDITED by PHILIP MAGNU3. 


An INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 


EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. By Oscar Brownina, M.A, 
King’s College, Cambridge. 3s 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 61. 


A HEBREW GRAMMAR. With Exercises 


Selected from the Bible. By Apa 8, and F, L. Batury. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 33 61. 


DON QUIXOTE: His Critics and Com- 


mentators. With a Brief Account of the Minor Works of Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra, and a Statement of the Aim and End of the Greatest 
of them all. A Handy Book fot General Readers. By A. J. DurF1e.p. 
“Comprises much which will serve to awaken interest in the study, and to guide 
the student to a right appreciation of one of the great standard bouks of the 
world.”’—Daily News, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 61. 


DRAMATIC SINGING PHYSIOLOGICALLY 


ESTIMATED. By Water Harte Watsue, M.D. 





ee ) 


& CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


The MYSTERY of MIRACLES. A Scientific 


and Philosophical Investigation. By the Rev. W. J. Rery 
“The Supernatural in Nature,” an oom Senet 


“A —_ every prge of eye a of valuib’e and interesting matter A 
powerful representative of a happily increasing school of thought...., is amo 
suggestive book.”—Guardiin, intial a ae 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The REDEMPTION of the WORLD. By 


Henry Huanes, M.A. 
ConTENTS:—The Dise'pline of Rodemntion; Conviction of Sin; Christ th 
Saviour—(a) Faith, (b) The Atonement—Baptism; Christ the Exemplar— P 
Study of Christ’s Life, (b) Manliness. ' : oe 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 43 6d. 


MARRIAGE and MATERNITY: or, Scrip. 


ture Wives and Mothers. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 6s, 


SPIRIT and FORM. Sermons preached in 


the Parish Cuurch of Leatherhead. By Epwarps Comerrorp Hawkins. 
“‘ These sermons are nothing less than admirable. A rational faith and strong 
and manly sense are expressed in language which for ability and vigour leaves 
nothing to be desired.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The NEW TRUTH and the OLD FAITH: 


Are ther Incompatible ? By A Screntiric Layman. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, 
3 . 


“We can heartily recommend the work. It shirks nono of the difficulties of 
the question, and puts in the strongest light the arguments by which a believer in 
Revealed Religion may meet the scientific materialist on his own ground, and 
come intact from the conflict.”-—Standard, 

‘** He discusses the subject with thorongh cindour and much ability, and ina 
way that should be helpful to students who can neither shut their intelligence to 
what science is saying to them, nor banish from their hearts the belief in which 
they were reared,’’—Spectator, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


A SCULPTOR: and other Poems. 


H. Hickey. 


By E. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


MILICENT: a Poem. By E. Farrrax Byrrene. 
‘Among the characters of the poem, one, the heroine’s, has consider able 


sweetness and dignity,’’—Siturday Review. 
“‘Many passages rise to a very high level.’’—Munchester Examiner, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 73. 


HONEY from the WEED. By Mary 
CowpeENn-CLARKE. 


**A volume of poetry full of freshness and of the very spirit of usefulne:s,"—~ 
Scotsman. 

*‘Abounds in beautiful thoughts , expressed in pure, energetic, and elevated 
language.” —Duily News. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


A LITTLE CHILD'S MONUMENT. By the 


Hon. Ropen Noet. 
© Those who are ac ynainted with Mr. Noel’s previous work would expect much 
— philosophy, anda great deal of happy descriptive power.’’—Contemporary 
eview, 
Small crown 8yo, cloth, 23. 
e e 
The PERFECT WAY in DIET: a Treatise 
advocating a Return to the Naturaland Ancient Food of the Race. By Anna 
Kinesrorp, M.D. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF WORKS BY THE 
REV. H. W. HAWEIS. 


ARROWS in the AIR. Crown Svo, Third 


Edition, cloth, price 53. 


CURRENT COIN. Materialism—The Devil— 


Crime—Drunkenne:s — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation —The Sabbath. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


SPEECH in SEASON. [Fifth Edition, crown 


80, cloth, price 53. 


THOUGHTS for the TIMES. Twelfth Edition, 


crown 8yo, cloth, price 53. 


BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


New and Cheaper Editions. 
SERMONS. First Serics. Twelfth Edition, 


crown 8yvo, cloth, price 5:. 


SERMONS. Second Series. 


crown 8vo, cloth, prive 53. 


Fifth Edition, 
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